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SCHUYLER  COAT  OF  ARMS 


PREFATORY  NOTE 


In  presenting  this  paper  in  printed  form,  it  would  seem  more 
fitting  to  explain  that  it  was  written  outside  of  the  United  States, 
and  without  access  to  many  books  of  reference  which  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  consulted  during  its  preparation. 

Furthermore,  if  it  shall  seem  not  to  have  followed  very 
closely  the  form  of  others  of  the  same  series  in  its  enumeration 
of  the  history  of  the  Schuyler  family  during  the  period  of  its 
existence  in  this  country,  it  is  that  I  have  felt  that  one  of  the 
numbers  of  this  series  of  monographs  published  by  the  Order 
of  Colonial  Lords  of  Manors,  should  not  coniine  itself  to  detail¬ 
ing  the  deeds  of  the  various  members  of  the  family  it  describes, 
but  should  endeavor  to  give  a  picture,  however  incomplete  and 
fragmentary,  of  the  background  and  the  surroundings  with 
which  the  generations  of  that  family  as  of  all  the  other  leading 
families  of  those  times  lived  and  had  their  being. 


New  York ,  A  pril,  1 926. 


M.  S. 


THE  SCHUYLER  FAMILY 

The  founder  of  the  Schuyler  family  in  this  country  was  Philip 
Pieterse  Schuyler.  He  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
family  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  is  known  to  have  had 
cousins  there,  and  to  have  come  to  New  Amsterdam  some  time 
before  or  during  1650  as  an  old  manuscript  in  Dutch  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  descendant,  reads  in  translation  as  follows,  and  gives 
the  first  mention  known  of  the  founder  of  the  family: 

“In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1650  the  12th  day  of  Dec.,  have  I 
Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler  from  Amsterdam  old  about  2-  (illegi¬ 
ble)  years  married  for  my  wife,  Margritta  van  Slichtenhorst, 
born  at  Nykerck  (Holland),  old  22  years.  May  the  good  God 
grant  us  a  long  and  peaceful  life,  to  our  salvation,  Amen.”1 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  with  exactness  of  the  family  con¬ 
nections  of  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler  in  Holland.2  It  is  thought 


1  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Antoni  de  Hooges,  Secretary  of  the 

colony  of  Rensselaerwyck,  in  the  absence  of  a  minister,  the  Reverend 
Megapolensis,  the  “dominie”  having  at  that  time  resigned  and  being  on  his 
way  back  to  Europe.  George  W.  Schuyler,  Colonial  New  York:  Philip 
Schuyler  and  his  Family,  2  vols.,  N.  Y.,  1885.  1,  182. 

2  A  description  of  the  Schuyler  coat  of  arms  is  given  by  Air.  Benson  J. 
Lossing,  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,”  vol.  i,  21,  note,  but  this 
seems  to  be  inaccurate  in  several  respects.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  General  John  Ross  Delafield,  who  has  studied  the  question  with  great 
care,  for  the  following  description  of  the  arms  which  I  believe  to  be  cor¬ 
rect: 

“Escutcheon,  vert,  a  falcon  proper,  hooded,  armed  and  membered  or, 
perched  upon  a  dexter  hand  clenched  gloved  tenne,  and  arm  vested  or, 
issuing  from  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield. 

Crest,  out  of  a  wreath  or  and  vert  a  falcon  of  the  shield  on  a  mount 
vert. 

Motto,  Semper  Fidelis  (a). 

Note.  The  tincture  tenne  exists  in  Dutch  heraldry  but  not  in  English. 
In  the  latter  or  is  the  corresponding  color,  and  this  has  been  used  a  number 
of  times  for  the  glove  in  various  representations  of  the  Schuyler  arms. 
Very  rarely  the  Schuyler  arms  show  the  falcon  perched  on  a  sinister  hand, 
but  this  is  most  unusual,  although  found  on  some  silver  which  belonged 
to  General  Philip  Schuyler,  and  seems  not  to  be  correct.  The  oldest 
examples  of  the  arms  show  a  dexter  hand.” 


(a)  For  a  number  of  generations,  my  own  branch  of  the  Schuyler  family 
has  always  used  the  motto  ‘aspiro,’  instead  of  ‘semper  fidelis’. 
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that  the  family  must  have  been  in  well  to  do  circumstances  and 
that  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  nobility,  for  when  the  church 
of  Fort  Orange  or  Beverwyck  was  built,  several  of  the  richer 
members  were  permitted  to  have  their  armorial  bearings  painted 
upon  its  windows.  Among  them  were  the  Patroon  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  Wendel,  Schuyler  and  Andries  Herbitsen  Constaple 
Van  der  Blaas.  Under  the  Schuyler  arms  is  painted  “Filyp 
Pietersen  Schuyler  Commissaris  1656.” 

The  accompanying  frontispiece  of  the  Schuyler  arms  is 
reproduced  from  a  window  of  stained  glass  designed  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  for  my  father  by  Maitland  Armstrong  and  the 
Tiffany  Studios  and  now  in  my  possession. 

In  a  very  few  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony  of  Bever¬ 
wyck  (Albany)  Philip  Schuyler  had  amassed  considerable  prop¬ 
erty  by  diligence  in  the  fur  trade,  then  the  established  and 
practically  the  sole  source  of  wealth  in  the  colony.  With  increas¬ 
ing  wealth,  he  began  to  buy  land  and  to  extend  his  possessions 
to  a  distance  from  Albany.  Nearly  all  the  available  lands  near 
Albany  had  already  been  taken  up  by  the  huge  Van  Rensselaer 
manor  grant  but  Schuyler  obtained  two  splendid'  tracts  within 
the  limits  of  the  manor  itself.  The  most  important  and  the  best 
known  of  these  was  the  property  called  “The  Flatts.”3  In 
Albany  he  had  a  number  of  lots  besides  his  house  on  North 
Pearl  Street.4  He  also  owned  tracts  on  the  Mohawk  River,  at 
Esopus  (Kingston)  and  two  houses  on  the  corner  of  the  present 
Exchange  Place  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  in  addition 
to  a  lot  on  Rector  Street. 

Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler  was  doubtless  greatly  aided  in 
establishing  himself  in  the  new  country  by  his  marriage  to 
Margareta  Van  Slichtenhorst,  the  daughter  of  the  picturesque 
and  powerful  Brandt  Arentse  Van  Slichtenhorst,  who  came  to 
Beverwyck  in  1648  as  Resident  Director  of  the  Colony  of  Rens- 
selaerwyck,  having  been  chosen  to  that  office  after  the  death  of 
Kilian  Van  Rensselaer,  the  first  Patroon.  But  the  chief  factor 
in  Schuyler’s  rapid  rise  in  the  community  was  the  close  connec¬ 
tion  then  beginning  between  four  of  the  leading  families  of  the 
province,  namely  the  Van  Rensselaers,  the  Schuylers, •  the  Van 
Cortlandts  and  the  Livingstons.  As  time  went  on  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  these  families  became  closer  and  closer  through 
intermarriage,  friendship  and  community  of  interests.  They 

3  Now  owned  by  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Schuyler. 

4  No  longer  standing. 
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became  the  dominant  element  in  the  Dutch  aristocracy  of  New 
Netherland,  as  opposed  to  the  later  influx  of  English,  Huguenot 
and  other  elements  which  went  to  make  up  the  complex  and 
cosmopolitan  citizenship  of  the  province.  All  of  the  four 
families  were  of  Dutch  descent  with  the  exception  of  the  Livings¬ 
tons,  whose  blocd  was  Scotch,  but  whose  intermarriages  in 
the  province  soon  made  them  largely  Dutch,  in  sympathy  at 
least.  Robert  Livingston,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  New 
York,  married  Alida,  daughter  of  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler  and 
Margareta  Van  Slichtenhorst.5 

As  Philip  Pieterse  became  a  man  of  mark  in  the  little  commu¬ 
nity,  he  became  more  and  more  interested  in  public  affairs  and 
began  to  hold  office.  In  1655  he  was  a  delegate  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  thus  beginning  the  long 
line  of  services  of  his  family  to  the  country  in  connection  with 
the  Indians.  He  was  the  first  man  in  Albany  to  receive  the 
title  of  “Captain”  (of  “ffotle”)  on  November  1, 1667,  and  some 
two  years  after,  was  appointed  captain  of  a  similar  company  at 
Schenectady.  He  was  a  magistrate  of  Fort  Orange  in  1 656— 
57-61.  Together  with  Volckert  Jansen  (Douw),  Goosen  Ger- 
ritse  (Van  Schaick)  and  Andries  Herbitsen  (Constapel  Van 
der  Blaas)  he  petitioned  the  Director  General  and  Council  for 
permission  to  lay  out  a  new  settlement  at  the  “Great  Esopus.” 
Having  duly  considered  this,  the  Council  resolved  on  April  6, 
1662,  “to  lay  out  a  new  settlement  on  the  Esopus,  and  to  accom¬ 
odate  the  petitioners  as  much  as  occasion  shall  permit.” 
This  settlement  was  some  miles  from  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Kingston  and  is  now  named  Hurley. 

The  poorly  defended  village  of  Wiltwyck  (now  Kingston) 
was  almost- entirely  destroyed  by  Indians  on  June  7,  1663,  and 
twelve  citizens  and  soldiers,  four  women  and  two  little  children 
were  killed.  Another  man  died  of  his  injuries  and  five  women 
and  four  children  were  carried  off  by  the  savages.  The  “New 
Village”  was  entirely  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  one  barn, 
and  three  men  were  killed;  one  man,  eight  women  and  four 
children  were  borne  off  captive.  The  losses  of  the  projectors  of 
the  new  settlement  were  so  great  that  no  serious  attempts  to 
rebuild  were  made  and  shortly  after  the  English  came  into 
possession  of  the  province,  the  patents  were  sold  to  new  arrivals. 

5  See  the  address:  “The  Livingston  Manor/’  written  for  the  N.  Y. 
Branch  of  the  Order  of  Colonial  Lords  of  Manors  by  John  Henry  Living¬ 
ston,  Esquire. 
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The  old  struggle  between  the  English  settlers  of  New  England 
and  the  Dutch  colonists  for  possession  of  what  is  now  New  York, 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  translation  of  a  document  dated 
Beverwyck,  May  27,  1664; 

“To  the  Noble,  Very  Worshipful,  Honorable  Director-General  and 
Council  of  New  Netherland. 

Respectfully  show  Philipp  Pieterse  Schuyler  and  Goosen  Gerretse,  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  village  of  Beverwyck,  that  the  Mohikanders  have  informed 
the  petitioners,  the  English  of  Connetikot  on  the  Fresh  river  had  requested 
them  to  sell  a  certain  plain,  called  by  the  Dutch  the  Half  Moon,  situate 
on  the  third  or  fourth  mouth  (of  the  Mohawk  river)  with  an  island  between 
the  second  and  third  mouth,  about  three  or  four  leagues  to  the  northward 
from  here.  The  Mohikanders  have  offered  to  sell  this  land  to  the  petitioners 
in  preference,  but  as  the  petitioners  may  not  do  it  without  the  'consent  of 
your  Honble  Worships,  therefore  they  pray,  that  your  Honble.  Worships 
will  grant  them  permission  to  purchase  the  said  land  as  it  will  be  done  for 
the  best  of  the  country  and  to  keep  the  English  away  from  the  river. 

Waiting  for  a  favorite  apostel  we  remain  Your  Noble,  Honorable  Wor¬ 
ships’  Obedient  Servants, 

Philipp  Pieterse  Sciiuvler 
Goosen  Gerretse  (Van  Schaick)6 


The  purchase,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  Dutch  rule,  but  on  the  transfer  to  English  sovereignty 
the  petition  was  renewed  and  in  October,  1665,  a  patent  was 
issued  to  the  two  original  petitioners  by  Governor  Nicolls  for  a 
tract  described  as. the  “Half  Moon.” 

But  the  most  interesting  purchase  from  a  family  point  of  view, 
made  by  Philip  Pieterse,  was,  that  of  the  “Bouwery”  called 
“de  Vlachte,”  bought  from  Jan  Baptist  Van  Rensselaer,  prob¬ 
ably  in  1672.  This  property,  which  still  remains  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  family,  became  one  of  the  best  known  of  colonial 
homes,  and  history  and  tradition  have  twined  many  of  their 
most  picturesque  stories  around  it.  It  is  about  four  miles  north 
of  the  present  center  of  the  city  of  Albany.  (See  Appendix.) 
Each  generation  of  Schuylers  who  inhabited  “The  Flatts,” 
gave  men  of  mark  to  the  colony  and  even  after  the  family  land 
holdings  had  grown  so  that  they  were  measured  rather  by  square 
miles  than  acres  and  were  found  in  many  parts  of  the  province, 
“The  Flatts”  was  the  center  of  their  activities  and  what  would 
no  doubt  have,  been  the  “Manor  House,”  if  the  family  bad 
wished  to  create  their  holdings  into  a  manor. 

Just  before  his  death  Philip  Pieterse  and  his  wife  united  in  a 

6  This  petition  was  granted  July  10,  1664,  Schuyler,  Col.  N.  Y.  I.  152. 
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joint  will,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  the  survivor  should  have 
possession  of  the  whole  estate  during  life,  and  that  after  death 
the  property  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  eight 
living  children.7 

The  law  then  in  force  in  the  province  provided  that  all  the 
real  estate  should  go  to  the  eldest  son  (Peter)  but  by  the  advice 
of  his  mother,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters  that  the  estate  should  be  equally  divided  among 
them  and  that  he,  by  right  of  primogeniture  should  have  the 
Flatts  with  its  great  island,  on  paying  into  the  common  stock, 
six  hundred  pounds  currency. 

Philip  Schuyler  died  in  Albany  on  May  9,  1683,  eight  days 
after  having  made  his  will,  and  was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the 
church.  His  career  in  the  new  country,  from  the  time  we  first 
hear  of  him  in  1650,  until  his  death,  was  remarkably  successful 
both  in  business  and  in  public  life.  His  widow,  Margareta 

7  Philip  Schuyler’s  children. 

I.  Philip  Schuyler,  d.  May  9,  1683,  m.  December  12,  1650,  Margareta  Van 
Slic/itenhorst,<\.  1711. 

2.  Gysbert,  b.  July  2,  1652,  d.  y. 

3.  Geertru,  b.  February  4,  1654,  d.  about  1719. 

m.  September  10,  1671,  Stephanas  Van  Cortlandt ,  d. 
November  25,  1700. 

4.  Alida,  b,  February  28,  1656, 

m.  1,  February  10,  1675,  Rev.  Nicolaus  Van  Rensselaer,  d. 

November,  1678.' 

m.  2,  1679,  Robert  Livingston,  d.  about  1728. 

5.  Peter,  b.  September,  17,  1657,  d.  February  19, 1724. 

m.  1,  1681  ,Engellie  Van  Schaick,  d.  1689. 

m.  2,  September  14,  1691,  Maria  Van  Rensselaer. 

6.  Brant,  b.  December  18,  1659,  d.  about  1702, 

m.  July  12,  1682,  Cornelia  Van  Cortlandt. 

7.  Arent.  b.  June  25,  1662,  d.  November,  1 730. 

m.  1,  November  26,  1684,  Jennekc  Teller. 

m.  2,  January  1703,  Swantic  Duyckhuysc,  d.  1723. 

m.  3, 1724,  Maria  Walter. 

8.  Sybilla,  b.  November  12,  1664,  d  .y. 

9.  Philip,  b.  February  8,  1666,  d.  May  24,  1724. 

m.  1,  July  25,  1687,  Elizabeth  l)e  Meyer, 

m.  2,  May  19,  1719,  Catharine  Schierph,  widow  of  Rilsert 
Brouwer, 

10.  Johannes,  b.  April  5, 1668,  d.  February  1747. 

m.  1695,  Elizabeth  Slaats,  widow  of  Johannes  W'cndel, 
d.  June,  1737. 

11.  Margaret,  b.  January  2,  1672,  d.  May  15,  1748, 

m.  1,  September  8,  1691,  Jacobus  Vcr planch,  d.  1700. 

m.  2,  November  2, 1701,  John  Collins,  d.  April  13,  1728. 
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Van  Slichtenhorst,  in  the  older  accounts,  is  termed  “a  remark¬ 
able  woman”  and,  in  fact,  she  seems  to  have  deserved  this  name. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  assumed  entire  control  of 
the  estate,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  joint  will,  and  managed 
the  property  for  some  twenty-eight  years  until  her  death  in 
1711.  Two  years  before  she  died  she  made  her  own  will  in 
which  she  said  that  the  estate  had  not  been  “lessened  by  fire, 
or  war,  or  other  losses,”  but  “by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
she  had  acquired  and  purchased  real  and  personal  estate.” 

At  the  time  of  the  Leisler  rebellion  in  New  York,  Mrs.  Schuy¬ 
ler  took  an  active  part  in  affairs.  convention  at  Albany 
refused  at  first  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Leisler  and  the  latter 
refused  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  Albany  against  a 
threatened  Indian  raid.  A  popular  subscription  was  taken  up 
but  at  the  end  of  five  days,  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
pounds  six  shillings  had  been  raised.  The  “Widow  Schuyler” 
contributed  twenty  pounds  and  later  on,  loaned  eighteen  pounds 
“one  month  without  interest”  to  the  committee  to  help  pay  the 
company  of  soldiers  sent  from  Connecticut.  Later  on  Leisler 
sent  three  commissioners  to  regulate  affairs  and  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  invading  Canada.  There  were  contentions  and  dis¬ 
putes  and  on  May  19,  1690,  Leisler  wrote  to  the  commissioners 
that  he  had  heard  “that  ye  Widow  Schuyler  beat  Capn  Mil- 
borne,  &  that  you  all  three  were  forced  to  lly  out  of  ye  towne  & 
were  gone  to  Esopus  &  Peter  Schuyler  was  in  ye  fort.”  The 
Leisler  episode  over,  Mrs.  Schuyler  returned  to  the  peaceful 
management  of  her  property. 

Space  forbids  any  extended  notice  of  her  father,  the  pic¬ 
turesque  Brandt  Arentse  Van  Slichtenhorst,  who  came  to  Bever- 
wyck  in  1648  as  resident  director  of  the  colony  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck.  As  will  be  recalled  by  students  of  the  history  of  New 
Netherland,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  by  virtue  of  his  commission  as 
director  general  of  New  Netherland,  claimed  jurisdiction  and 
authority  over  the  whole  province,  including  the  manorial 
grants,  although,  over  the  latter,  his  authority  was  restricted  by 
their  fundamental  charters.  Van  Slichtenhorst  arrived  at  his 
new  post  in  March,  1648,  and  in  April  the  struggle  with  Stuy¬ 
vesant  began.  Claims  and  counter  claims  were  made,  and 
finally  Stuyvesant  ordered  the  arrest  of  Van  Slichtenhorst, 
sending  soldiers  of  the  West  India  Company  to  enforce  his 
orders.  They  fired  into  the  house  of  the  director  on  New  Year’s 
night,  1652.  and  the  next  day  broke  in  and  dragged  Van  Slichten- 
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horst  to  jail  after  a  street  fight.  On  this  occasion  Philip  Pieterse 
Schuyler  interfered  and  was  threatened  with  instant  death  by 
the  irate  Dyckman,  commander  of  the  troops,  unless  he  desisted. 

Van  Slichtenhorst,  during  the  comparatively  short  time  he 
was  director  for  the  Van  Rensselaers,  seems  to  have  given  his 
whole  time  and  attention  (when  not  fighting  with  Stuyvesant) 
to  the  affairs  of  his  patrons,  but  by  1660  he  had  returned  to 
Holland.  Pie  was  a  widower  when  he  came  to  New  Netherland 
but  brought  his  two  children  with  him,  a  son  Gerrit  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  Margareta,  who  married,  as  we  have  seen,  Philip  Pieterse 
Schuyler.8 * * * * 13 

The  fourth  child  of  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler  and  the  eldest  son 
to  live  to  manhood,  was  Peter,  born  on  September  17,  1657, 
died  February  19,  1724.  He  was  twice  married,  first,  in  1681, 
to  Engeltie  Van  Schaick,  and  second,  in  1691,  to  Maria  Van 
Rensselaer. 

Peter  Schuyler  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  historically 
important  characters  produced  by  colonial  New  York.  The 
value  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  colony  and  incidentally 
to  the  other  colonies  can  not  be  overestimated  and  time  serves 
only  to  bring  them  out  in  higher  relief. 

Not  much  is  known  of  his  childhood  or  early  life.  Presum¬ 
ably  he  led  the  same  carefree,  open  air  life  as  the  other  children 
of  Albany  of  that  time  did.  It  is  evident  that  he  received  a 
good  general  education  and  his  later  writings  and  reports  show 
that  his  knowledge  of  English  was  excellent.  Although  Albany, 
like  the  other  towns  on  the  Hudson  and  back  of  the  river,  con¬ 
tinued  the  general  use  of  the  Dutch  language  much  longer  than 
did  New  York,  which  was  assimilated  by  the  English  quicker 
than  the  other  settlements,  there  were  opportunities  for  learn¬ 
ing  the  English  tongue  which  were  not  neglected  by  the  richer 
and  more  important  families.  The  first  English  school  was 
opened  in  Albany  in  1665  by  John  Shutte  under  a  license  from 
Governor  Nicolls,  and  English  was  made  the  official  language  of 
the  entire  colony  after  its  cession  in  1664,  but  Dutch  remained 
the  family  speech  even  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 

8  Gerrit  Van  Slichtenhorst,  the  son  of  the  director,  left  one  son  Gerrit,' 

and  five  daughters.  Alida,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  first,  Gerrit  Van 
Schaick,  and  second,  Pieter  Davidse,  eldest  son  of  David  Pieterse  Schuyler, 

who  married  Catalijna,  daughter  of  Abraham  Isaacse  Yerplanck,  on  October 

13,  1657,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  younger  brother  of  Philip 

Pieterse  Schuyler,  although  the  connection  has  never  been  proved. 
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From  an  original  painting  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr.  Presented  to  the  city 
of  Albany  in  1924,  and  now  hanging  in  the  Mayor’s  Chamber  in  the  City  Hall. 

Courtesy  oj  Cuyler  Reynolds,  Esquire 
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century  when  it  was  still  in  quite  general  use  for  children  and 
slaves. 

We  find  that  Peter  was  already  a  deacon  of  the  Dutch  church 
as  early  as  1682,  and  its  treasurer  in  4683.  These  positions  he 
held  at  intervals  until  his  public  duties  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  remain  in  active  participation  in  affairs  of  church  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  at  the  top  of  each  page  of  his  accounts 
with  the  church  he  inscribed  the  words  Laus  Deo.* 

While  the  Dutch  held  New  Netherland  there  was  little 
trouble  with  the  French  in  Canada  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  Dutch  settlements  were  too  small  and  too  much 
engaged  in  wresting  a  living  from  nature  to  have  much  time  to 
think  of  the  French  encroachments  and  the  territory  was  so 
large  that  there  were  enough  wild  animals  to  supply  the  fur 
trade  for  both  colonies.  Only  the  occasional  arrival  in  Dutch 
territory  of  a  Jesuit  missionary  served  to  remind  the  little  colony 
of  its  neighbors  to  the  northward. 

But  with  the  sovereignty  of  New  York  in  English  hands,  the 
situation  became  almost  immediately  completely  changed  and 
the  small  conflicts  of  the  New  World  became  a  vital  part  of  the 
struggle  for  European  predominance  between  France  and 
England. 

This  struggle  is  logically  divided  into  distinct  periods,  which 
however  shade  and  shape  themselves  into  a  definite  and  com¬ 
posite  whole  from  which  emerges  our  great  Republic.  The  first 
records  the  settlement  of  the  first  forts  and  villages  and  the 

9  Peter  Schuyler  turned  over  to  his  successor  the  following  church 
property: 

10,073  guilders  in  money  and  obligations. 

2  cows  loaned  out  to  poor  members. 

1  silver  goblet,  containing  16  pieces  of  foreign  money,  held  as  collateral 
for  a  loan  of  200  guilders. 

10  ells  of  serge  cloth. 

15  ells  of  bleached  and  unbleached  Osnaburg  linen. 

8  schepels  of  wheat 

a  list  of  the  debts  due  the  church 

1  new  pall  and  2  old  ones. 

2  table  cloths,  and  7  napkins. 

2  silver  cups. 

1  earthen  can  with  a  silver  lid 

1  pewter,  and  1  earthen  can. 

2  pewter  basins,  and  1  large  pewter  plate. 

1  duster,  and  1  scrubbing  brush. 

The  certificate  of  audit  and  inventory  was  signed  by  the  pastor,  Gideon 
Schaets,  and  co-paster  Godfrey  Dellius. 
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struggle  of  the  early  colonists  against  their  two  great  oppo¬ 
nents;  namely,  nature  and  the  Indians.  This  contest  was  solved 
in  various  ways  in  the  different  colonies,  but  on  the  whole,  in  so 
far  as  the  former  New  Netherland  was  concerned,  there  was  an 
evident  desire  to  avoid  disputes  and  bloodshed  by  trying  in  each 
case  to  purchase  the  Indian  lands  for  a  price  which,  while  it  was 
of  course,  absurdly  low  in  comparison  with  what  was  obtained, 
was  yet  in  many  cases,  so  satisfactory  to  the  Indians  concerned, 
that  gradually  there  grew  up  a  sincere  respect  and  liking  on  their 
part  for  the  Dutch  settlers  which  is  in  contrast  with  the  ill- 
feeling  and  almost  constant  border  warfare  which  seemed  to  be 
the  only  way  by  which  the  New  England  colonists  were  able  to 
maintain  their  position  and  keep  the  lands  they  were  occupying. 

The  second  period  is  that  in  which,  having  come  to  more  or 
less  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Indians,  the  Dutch 
and  English  settlers  of  the  province  of  New  York,  together 
with  the  English  settlements  of  New  England,  found  them¬ 
selves  hurled  into  the  vortex  of  the  duel  for  the  hegemony  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley  and  Northern  New  York  between  the 
French,  Catholic  and  royalist  civilization  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  English  (and  Dutch),  Protestant  and  democratic  forces 
on  the  other. 

In  this  Titanic  struggle,  perhaps  the  one  most  important 
element  and  the  one  commanding  the  most  earnest  thought  and 
sturdiest  endeavor  of  both  sides,  was  the  winning  and  holding 
the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Indian  tribes  living  in  ,the 
zone  between  the  two  protagonists.  In  this,  two  families  stand 
preeminent  on  the  English  side — the  Schuylers  first,  and  later 
the  Johnsons. 

To  understand  fully  this  problem  as  it  presented  itself  to  our 
ancestors,  let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  Indian  situation  in 
New  York.  A  hundred  years  or  more  before  the  coming  of  the 
Europeans  to  that  province,  five  of  the  Indian  tribes  or  nations 
of  the  same  stock  and  the  same  language,  reaching  the  zenith 
of  their  political  development,  and  under  the  leadership  of  chiefs 
far  superior  to  the  average  run,  had  organized  themselves  into 
a  confederacy  for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace  and  for 
common  protection  from  the  attacks  of  others.  These  five 
nations,  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and 
Senecas,  built  up  there  in  the  primeval  forests  of  the  New 
World,  without  any  experience  and  contact  with  European  or 
Asiatic  political  developments,  a  union  known  as  the  Long 
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House  of  the  Iroquois.10  Mr.  Robert  Lansing  in  some  recent 
articles,11  calls  the  confederation  an  American  League  of 
Nations.  The  Iroquois  union  had  one  great  element  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  weakness  and  lack  of  unity  among  the  Algonquin 
tribes,  who  were  their  neighbors  and  who  were  still  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  life,  whereas  the  Iroquois  had  passed  into  the  agricul¬ 
tural  stage  and  had  settled  habitations  and  cultivated  Helds, 
orchards  and  a  well  organized  community.  But  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  they  had  developed  a  constitution  which  provided 
confederate  authority  in  matters  of  common  interest,  and  local 
authority  in  matters  of  local  concern.  The  government  was 
vested  in  a  council  of  fifty  sachems  of  which  a  fixed  number 
came  from  each  nation.  As  Mr.  Elihu  Root  well  says12 

“The  territory  of  the  Long  House  covered  the  watershed  between  the 
Saint  Lawrence  basin  and  the  Atlantic.  From  it  the  waters  ran  into  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the 
Ohio.  Down  these  lines  of  communications  the  war  parties  of  the  con¬ 
federacy  passed,  beating  back  or  overwhelming  their  enemies  until  they 
had  become  overlords  of  a  vast  region  extending  far  into  New  England, 
the  Carol inas,  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  coast  of  Lake  Huron. 

They  held  in  subjection  an  area  including  the  present  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  Northern  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  parts  of  New  England, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ontario. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  they  were  the  most  terrible 
foes  and  the  most  capable  of  organized  and  sustained- warfare;  and  of  all  the 
inhabitants  north  of  Mexico  they  were  the  most  civilized  and  intelligent.” 

The  keynote  of  the  strife  between  France  and  England  on 
the  North  Ameiican  continent  came  to  be  the  terrible  struggle 
for  the  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  dreaded  Iroquois  Con¬ 
federation  and  it  was  in  winning  and  maintaining  unimpaired 
through  the  years  this  friendship  that  the  Schuyler  family 
rendered  its  greatest  services,  first  to  England,  and  later  to  the 
American  colonies. 

Peter  Schuyler  was  thrown  as  a  young  man  in  Albany  into  the 
earlier  years  of  this  struggle.  As  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
war  with  the  English  colonies  the  French  apparently  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Iroquois 

10  Later  joined  by  a  sixth  nation,  the  Tuscaroras. 

11  In  the  Independent,  September,  1924. 

12  The  Iroquois  and  the  Struggle  for  America.  Address  at  the  Ter¬ 
centennial  Celebration  of  the  Discovery  of  Lake  Champlain,  Plattsburg, 
July  7,  1909. 
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union  was  to  exterminate  it,  perhaps  on  the  theory  that  the 
only  good  Indian  was  a  dead  Indian.  In  January,  1666,  M. 
de  Courcelles,  the  recently  appointed  governor  of  Canada, 
started  out  with  a  small  expedition  to  invade  “the  Mohawk 
country.5’  With  much  difficulty  he  reached  Schenectady  the 
outpost  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  where  he  seems  to  have 
learned  for  the  first  time  of  the  capture  of  the  province  by  the 
English  which  determined  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  returned  with  a  force  of  1300  men 
and  burned  five  of  the  Mohawk  “castles”  or  palisaded  villages. 
Says  Fiske:  “The  destruction  of  these  elaborate  strongholds 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  dusky  brethren  o'f  the  Long 
House,  for  it  showed  them  that  their  eastern  door,  at  least,  might 
be  beaten  in  by  Onontio  (the  governor  of  Canada)  and  his  pale- 
faced  children.”13 

In  addition  to  military  expeditions  the  French  also  bad  the 
aid  of  the  devoted  Jesuit  missionaries  who  deemed  no  peril  or 
suffering  too  great  to  accomplish  their  ends  among  the  savage 
tribes.  The  man  on  the  English  side  who  seems  to  have  under¬ 
stood  most  clearly  the  danger  from  the  French  and  Indians  at 
the  moment  was  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New  Ycrk. 
He  it  was  who  first  among  the  English  governors  developed  the 
idea  of  a  permanent  Anglo-Iroquois  alliance  against  the  French. 
In  1675  he  made  a  journey  from  New  York  to  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  and  thence  almost  to  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Utica. 

As  a  result  of  the  conferences  held  at  this  time  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Five  Nations,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  organized  at  Albany,  which  thenceforward  became  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  English  America.14  Governor 
Andros  appointed  as  secretary  of  the  Board,  a  young  man  who 
had  come  to  Albany  in  1674,  Robert  Livingston,  “scion  of  a 
family  long  famous  in  Scotland  and  destined  to  further  fame  in 
America.”15 

13  John  Fiske,  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America,  ii,  51. 

14  On  account  of  its  importance,  Albany  was  chosen  in  1754  as  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  well  known  Congress  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin’s  plan 
for  a  Federal  Union  was  set  forth. 

15  Fiske,  Dutch  and  Quaker  colonies,  ii,  57.  From  this  time  on,  this 
young  man’s  life  becomes  intertwined  in  our  story  of  the  Schuyler  family, 
as  in  i 679,  he  married  Alida  the  third  child  of  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler  and 
sister  of  Peter,  who  had,  in  1675,  married  the  Reverend  Nicolaus  Van 
Rensselaer  and  been  left  a  widow  by  his  death  in  1678. 
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•By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  Peter 
Schuyler  had  begun  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  and 
new  and  varied  duties  were  thrust  upon  him.  Governor  Don- 
gan  appointed  him  in  March  1685  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in  the 
Albany  militia  and  within  a  few  years  he  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  colonel,  the  highest  grade  a  native  New  Yorker  was  at  that 
time  permitted  to  receive.  In  the  same  year  of  1685  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  in  the 
following  October,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Albany  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  city  on  July  22,  1686,  and  Peter  Schuyler  was 
appointed  its  first  mayor  and,  in  virtue  of  that  office,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs.  This  com¬ 
mission  received  the  delegations  of  Indian  sachems  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  governor  and  took  counsel  with  them  regarding 
matters  of  common  interest.  In  this  intercourse  they  were 
guided  in  general  outline  by  the  governor’s  instructions  but 
naturally  the  chairman  of  the  board  was  the  deciding  factor  in 
interpreting  these  instructions. 

In  accordance  with  his  policy  of  making  friends  with  the 
Iroquois  and  making  them  light  the  French,  Governor  Andros 
continued  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  governors  of  supplying  those 
Indians  with  muskets  and  ammunition,  but  he  had  left  most 
stringent  instructions  at  Albany  prohibiting  the  sale  of  firearms 
or  powder  to  any  Algonquin.  The  struggle  of  the  New  England 
colonies  known  as  “King  Philip’s  War,”  by  almost  exterminating 
many  of  the  New  England  tribes,  left  the  Iroquois  in  a  stronger 
position  than  ever  and  their  help  more  to  be  desired  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Andros  was  succeeded  as  governor  of  New  York  by  one 
of  the  best  men  ever  sent  to  the  colonies,  namely,  Colonel 
Thomas  Dongan  (afterwards  Earl  of  Limerick),  who’ on  his 
arrival  found  himself  with  two  problems  on  his  hands,  one  to 
issue  writs  for  an  election  for  an  assembly  for  New  York,  and 
the  other,  to  end  the  French  peril.  The  assembly  was  called 
without  difficulty,  but  the  other  problem  was  to  continue  nearly 
a  century  longer. 

John  Fiske  sums  the  matter  up  in  his  usual  lucid  way: 

“Dongan  with  a  statesman’s  foresight  knew  that  a  deadly  struggle  be¬ 
tween  France  anti  England  for  supremacy  in  this  wilderness  must  soon 
begin,  and  his  military  eye  saw  that  the  centre  of  the  fight  must  lie  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Either  Louis  XIV  must  be  checkmated 
in  Canada  or  he  would  drive  the  English  from  New  York.  So  Dongan’s 
hands  were  full  of  Indian  diplomacy  as  he  sought  to  fan  the  fires  of  hatred 
in  the  Mohawk  valley.  His  opponent,  the  Marquis  Denonville,  viceroy 
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of  Canada,  was  also  an  astute  and  keen-witted  man,  as  one  had  need  to  be 
in  such  a  position . 

In  this  diplomatic  duel  the  Blarney  stone  prevailed,  and  a  black  and 
grewsome  war-cloud  began  gathering  over  Canada.  Meanwhile  in  a 
chamber  of  the  palace  at  Versailles  the  king  was  maturing  his  counterplot 
with  the  aid  of  a  greater  than  Denonville,  the  wily  and  indomitable  Fron- 
tenac.  That  picturesque  veteran,  now  more  than  seventy  years  of  age 
was  coming  back  to  Canada,  to  undertake  what  could  be  entrusted  to  no 
one  less  fertile  in  resources.  In  a  word,  he  was  to  surprise  New  York  and 
wrest  it  from  the  English,  as  the  English  had  wrested  it  from  the  Dutch. 
A  force  of  1000  French  regulars  with  000  Canadian  militia  was  to  pounce 
upon  Albany  and  there  to  seize  boats,  canoes,  and  small  sLoops  wherein  to 
glide  merrily  down  the  river.  In  New  York  harbour  a  French  fleet  would 
arrive  in  season  to  meet  this  force,  which  no  defences  there  were  fit  to  re¬ 
sist.  With  the  capture  of  New  York  the  supply  of  firearms  to  the  Long 
House  would  cease.  The  French  could  then  overcome  that  barbaric  con¬ 
federacy,  after  which  their  hands  would  be  free  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  New  Fngland.  Such  was  the  ambitious  scheme  of  the  Most  Christian 
King,  but  before  coming  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  New  York,  the  first  con¬ 
quest,  must  be  purged  of  its  damnable  heresies.  The  few  Catholic  inhabi¬ 
tants  must  swear  allegiance  to  Louis  XIV,  and  would  then  be  protected 
from  harm.  Huguenot  refugees  were  to  be  sent  back  to  France.  All 
the  rest  of  the  people  were  to  be  driven  to  the  woods  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Their  houses  and  lands  were  to  be  parcelled  out  among  the  French  troops; 
all  their  personal  property  was  to  be  seized  and  a  certain  amount  of  it 
divided  among  the  troops;  the  rest  was  to  be  sold  at  auction  and  the  money 
paid  over  into  the  French  treasury. 

With  these  amiable  instructions  Frontenac  was  sent  to  Canada,  but 
when  he  arrived,  in  October,  1689,  he  found  things  not  as  he  had  expected. 
It  was  indeed  already  known  in  France  that  the  black-war-cloud  had  burst 
over  the  colony,  but  the  horrors  of  that  summer  had  not  yet  been  told. 
In  all  directions  the  ruins  of  smoking  villages  bore  witness  to  the  frightful 
ravages  of  the  Iroquois.  The  environs  of  Montreal  were  a  scene  of  mourn¬ 
ful  desolation,  the  town  itself  had  barely  escaped  capture,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  had  looked  out  upon  friends  roasted  and  devoured  before  the 
very  gates,  were  sick  with  terror.  It  became  necessary  for  Frontenac  to 
send  a  force  at  once  to  Lake  Ontario,  where  the  French  had  abandoned 
Fort  Frontenac  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  it,  so  that  the 
Iroquois  had  forthwith  occupied  it  and  got  hold  of  more  muskets  and  am¬ 
munition  than  the  red  man’s  boldest  fancy  had  ever  dreamed  of.  The  fur 
trade  from  the  upper  lakes  had  been  cut  oil  for  two  years,  and  so  great  had 
been  the  destruction  of  property  that  a  military  expedition  down  the  Hud¬ 
son  was  utterly  out  of  the  question. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  scheme  of  Louis  XIV  against  New  York  collapsed 
at  the  outset,  and  thus  it  soon  sank  into  oblivion,  so  that  we  are  liable  to 
forget  how  much  we  owe  to  those  dreadful  Iroquois.”16 

Into  the  thick  of  these  events  came  the  news  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Catholic  King  James  of  England  and  the  succession  of  the 
Protestant  Prince  William  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of  Holland, 

16  Fiskc.  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  173-6. 
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who  was  proclaimed  King  of  England  under  the  title  of  William 
III.  This  news  was  received  by  the  Dutch  element  in  New 
York  with  every  evidence  of  delight,  and  speedily  brought. about 
a  contest  with  the  constituted  government. 

The  citizen-soldiers  of  New  York  sent  an  unsigned  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  acting  governor  Nicholson  on  May  31,  1689,  in 
which  they  declared  their  intention  to  hold  the  “fort  for  the 
Power  that  now  governeth  in  England.”  Jacob  Leisler,  a 
German  from  Frankfort  who  had  come  to  New  Amsterdam  in 
1660  in  the  ship  Golden  Otter  as  a  soldier,  was  elected  “Captain  of 
the  Fort”  by  a  self  appointed. committee  of  safety.17  Later,  after 
the  High t  of  Nicholson,  Leisler  took  over  the  duties  of  acting  gov¬ 
ernor  and  appointed  a  new  council.  Put  he  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  three  members  of  the  former  council,  all  Dutch.  They  were 
Frederick  Philipse,  the  richest  man  in  the  province,  Stephanus 
Van  Cortlandt,  mayor  of  New  York,18  and  Colonel  Nicholas 
Bayard,  head  of  the  city  train  bands.  One  action  of  Leisler’s 
will  always  give  him  a  notable  position  in  American  history. 
He  called  a  congress  of  the  American  colonies  for  the  first  time 
and  thus  began  that  series  which  was  to  end  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  Leisler’s  congress  assembled  in  New  York  May  1, 
1690.  None  of  the  southern  colonies  accepted  the  invitation  as 
they  felt  themselves  too  remote  to  take  part  in  its  principal 
objective,  namely,  to  concert  measures  against  Canada,  but  the 
congress  did  useful  service  in  discussing  the  peril  and  in  planting 
the  germ  of  cooperation  among  the  colonics. 

The  result  of  the  congress  was  a  decision  to  invade  Canada, 
and  an  expedition  of  allied  colonial  troops  actually  beseiged 
Quebec  and  approached  Montreal.  But  the  colonial  generals 
were  no  match  for  Frontenac,  and  the  expedition  had  to  return 
home  as  Fiske  says  “with  wiser  heads  but  sadder  hearts  than 
when  they  started.”19 

The  only  two  practical  or  successful  incidents  of  these  years 
against  the  French  were  in  1690  and  1691.  In  the  first  year, 

17  Jacob  Leisler,  one  of  my  ancestors,  had  by  his  marriage  to  Klsje  Ty- 
mans,  daughter  of  Tyman  Jansen  and  Maritje  Jans,  sister  of  Anneke 
Jans  of  Trinity  Church  farm  fame,  become  one  of  the  leading  men  pf 
the  city  and  had  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune  and  position.  His 
execution  for  treason  and  the  subsequent  reversal  of  the  attainder  by 
Parliament,  are  well  known  to  students  of  the  history  of  Colonial 
New  York. 

18  Brother  in  law  of  Peter  Schuyler. 

19  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,  ii,  197. 
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Johannes  Schuyler  the  youngest  brother  of  Peter,  volunteered 
to  lead  a  force  of  men  into  Canada,  when  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  larger  expedition.  The  objective  point  was  Fort 
La  Prairie  on  the  St.  Lawrence  above  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu. 
Johannes,  like  his  brother  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  colony  in  dealing  with  and  leading  the  Mohawks  on 
account  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  language. 
With  some  forty  Dutch  and  English  and  about  a  hundred 
Indians,  Johannes  (commissioned  Captain  by  General  Win- 
throp),  started  off  in  canoes,  eager  to  avenge  the  massacre  of 
Schenectady.  The  little  party  followed  the  great  historical 
trail  whose  comparative  ease  of  travel  had  made  it  such  an 
eagerly  contested  position  throughout  all  the  border  wars,  set 
out  on  the  lovely  waters  of  Lake  George,  passed  the  place  where 
Fort  Ticonderoga  was  later  to  make  its  name  so  celebrated  in 
American  history,  and  again  embarking  on  Lake  Champlain, 
finally  reached  Fort  La  Prairie.  The  little  force  burned  all  the 
houses  and  barns  outside  the  fort  itself  to  which  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  retreated  in  haste,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  capture 
the  stronghold,  it  is  said,  because  the  Indians  refused  to  fight  in 
the  open. 

The  next  year,  1691,  Peter  Schuyler  led  a  second  expedition 
against  Fort  La  Prairie,  which  had  been  decided  on  at  a  council 
held  at  Albany  in  June  presided  over  by  Governor  Slough  ter 
and  attended  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  military  officers  and  forty 
sachems  of  the  Five  Nations.  Sloughter  had  written  to  the 
other  colonies  for  men  and  supplies,  but  Schuyler’s  force  finally 
consisted  of  120  whites,  80  Mohawks  and  66  River  Indians. 
With  this  motley  force  to  oppose  to  the  trained  regiments  sent  by 
France  to  protect  Canada,  Schuyler  began  his  march  on  June 
22nd  over  the  same  route  taken  by  his  brother  the  year  before 
and  reached  the  vicinity  of  La  Prairie  about  the  end  of  July. 
On  August  1,  it  was  decided  to  attack  the  fort.  In  Schuyler’s 
own  words: 

We  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  fort,  by  break  of  day  went  to  prayers  and 
marched  towards  La  Prairie,  and  a  mile  on  this  side  layd  downe  our  baggage, 
marching  over  the  corne  field  till  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  port, 
then  marched  along  the  water  side  till  we  came  to  the  windmilne  within  80 
paces  of  the  Port.  On  our  march  we  saw  a  lire  upon  the  land,  and  as  we 
approached  near  the  windmill,  the  fire  was  stirred  three  times  to  cause  a 
flame,  which  we  conceived  to  their  signe  to  the  Forte . 

We  continued  our  march  to  storme  the  Port,  but  before  we  came  to 
the  Port  we  found  a  party  of  Indians  under  canoes,  whom  we  engaged  and 
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destroyed  most  of  them,  and  immediately  after  fell  in  with  420  men  lying 
without  the  Fort  ready  to  receive  us;  they  charged  us  so  hard  as  to  force  a 
retreat  of  150  yards,  where  there  happened  a  ditch  which  our  men  possessed 
themselves  of.  The  French  advancing  so  farr  in  their  full  body  were  -well 
received,  and  lost  many  of  their  Men.  We  drove  them  back  but  they 
rallied  and  advanced  a  second  time  towards  the  ditch  &  fired  upon,  us, 
but  did  us  noe  damage.  Instantly  our  people  rose  up  and  discharged  upon 
their  whole  body,  &  killed  a  great  many;  nevertheless  they  rallied  the  third 
time,  but  to  avoid  the  ditch,  they  drove  their  men  towards  the  East  and 
thought  to  divide  our  people;  then  we  left  the  ditch,  fell  into  their  ree.r, 
and  then  in  a  full  body  ingaged  them  in  the  plain  ground  and  faught  them 
fairly,  until  we  drove  them  into  their  Fort  in  great  disorder  and  took  three 
French  prisoners . 

Then  returned  destroying  and  burning  what  we  could  of  their .Corne  and 
hay  (the  greenesse  of  the  Corne  did  much  hinder  the  burning  of  it)  onto 

our  baggage . We  had  not  marched  Eight  miles  until  our  spyes 

see  the  Enemy  lying  upon  the  path  in  a  halfe  moon.  ...  I  encouraged 
my  Men,  and  told  them  there  was  no  other  choice,  hight  or  dye  they  must, 
the  Enemy  being  between  us  and  our  Canoes.  We  advanced  briskly  upon 
them  and  received  their  full  volly  of  shot  (which  killed  most  of  the  Men 
we  lost  this  expedition)  they  fought  stoutly  one  whole  hour;  a  French 
captn  hearing  me  encourage  our  Men  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  our  King 
and  the  Protestant  Religion,  said  aloud,  I  am  here  ready  to  answer  you, 
but  our  Men  being  resolute,  fell  in  upon  them  broke  thro’  the  middle  of 
their  body,  until  we  got  into  their  reere  trampling  upon  their  dead,  then  faced 
about  upon  them  and  faught  them  a  pretty  while  close,  until  we  made  them 
give  way,  then  drove  them  by  strength  of  arm  400  paces  before  us,  and  to 
say  the  truth  we  were  all  glad  to  see  them  retreate.  ....  August  the 
2nd.  We  took  our  march  homeward  and  found  5  Elks  in  the  way,  which 
refreshed  our  whole  company.  We  lost  in  the  expedition  21  Christians 
16  molniques  6  River  Indians  &  the  wounded  in  all  25. 

“Soli  Deo  Laus  et  Gloria”20 

For  the  next  score  of  years  Peter  Schuyler  or  “Quidor”  as 
his  name  became  in  the  Indian  tongue  was  the  one  man  counted 
on  to  hold  the  tribes  to  their  friendship  with  the  English.  The 
strife  between  Leislerians  and  anti-Leislerians  took  up  so  much 
of  the  attention  and  energies  of  the  succession  of  governors  of 
New  York  that  the  English  grip  on  the  Iroquois  was  felt  to  be 
slipping  and  the  French  were  trying  to  make  a  treaty  with  them 
insuring  their  neutrality.  It  was  thought  that  some  drastic 
action  must  be  taken  to  bring  back  their  wavering  allegiance  and 
Peter  Schuyler  once  more  persuaded  them  to  put  on  their  war 
paint  and  took  command  of  them  in  person  with  the  intention  of 
joining  a  larger  force  of  intercolonial  militia  to  attack  Canada. 
A  British  fleet  was  promised,  but  once  more  as  so  often  in  the 
past,  European  complications  made  it  necessary  to  change  the 
plans  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

20  Schuyler  Col.  N.  Y.,  i,  385-7. 
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Schuyler  seems  to  have  been  more  than  ever  impressed  at  this 
time  by  the  necessity  of  driving  the  French  from  the  entire 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  order  to  get  more  active  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  British  ministry,  he  went  over  to  England  in  1710 
taking  with  him  four  important  Iroquois  chiefs,  one  of  them  a 
Mohawk,  grandfather  of  Thayendanegea,  more  commonly 
known  as  Joseph  Brant,  and  celebrated  in  the  later  annals  of 
New  York.  The  original  plan  had  been  for  the  chiefs  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  England  alone  but  they  insisted  that  their  brother. 
Quidor  “who  always  tells  the  truth  and  never  speaks  without 
thinking”  should  accompany  them.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  was  necessary  for  the  Indians  to  go  to  England 
was  that  the  French  had  told  them  that  the  King  of  France  was  a 
great  monarch  but  that  the  English  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers 
ruled  by  a  woman  (Queen  Anne).  The  Indians  created  a  great 
sensation  in  England,  were  styled  “Indian  Kings”  and  were 
referred  to  in  the  Spectator  and  Tatter.  It  is  related  that 
Schuyler  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  Queen,  that  she 
urgently  desired  to  knight  him  and  presented  him  with  a  life 
size  portrait  of  himself  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kncller  and  with  plate 
and  diamonds  for  his  wife.21  The  reasons  he  gave  for  refusing 
the  honor  of  knighthood  were:  first,  that  he  had  brothers  who 
might  feel  humbled;  and,  second,  that  he  feared  it  might  make 
some  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  vain! 

In  1711  he  organized  another  expedition  against  Canada  but 
it  fell  through  from  a  failure  of  the  British  ileet  to  cooperate 
owing  to  its  destruction  by  storm. 

Peter  Schuyler  was  President  cf  the  Council,  and  as  such 
twice  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Governor  of  New  York,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  honor  at  that  time  for  a  native  of  the  province,  and 
continued  his  public  services  until  his  death  in  1724.  He  has 
been  so  universally  recognized  as  perhaps  the  leading  man  of 
his  times  in  the  colony  that  it  may  be  well  to  summarize  the 
opinions  of  a  few  historians  regarding  him.22 

21  This  portrait  was  presented  to  the  City  of  Albany  by  Marcus  T.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Esquire.  It  was  placed  over  the  mantel  in  the  Mayor’s  Chamber,, 
when  it  was  unveiled  on  June  3,  1924, 

22  “One  of  Fletcher’s  first  acts  was  to  go  to  Albany  and  take  counsel  of 
Peter  Schuyler,  its  mayor.  This  gentleman,  granduncle  of  Philip  Schuyler, 
the  eminent  general  of  the  War  of  Independence,  was  a  person  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  qualities.  His  skill  in  dealing  with  red  men  was  equal  to  that  of 

I'rontenac,  and  the  situation  called  for  all  such  skill  that  could  be  had . 

In  the  persuasive  tongues  of  Jesuits  reinforcing  the  mailed  hand  of  Frontenac 
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Colonel  Johannes  Schuyler,  a  younger  brother  of  Peter,  and 
grandfather  of  Major  General  Philip  Schuyler  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  was  nearly  as  well  known  as  his  brother,  and  there  is  con¬ 
tinual  mention  of  his  brave  exploits  against  the  French  iii  the 
colonial  annals.  In  1690  he  was  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of 
Gen.  Winthrop  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  when  that  attempt  was  abandoned,  he  headed  a  little 
raiding  party.  Pie  was  commissioned  captain  so  that  he  might 

there  was  an  element  of  real  danger.  To  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners 
at  Albany,  and  especially  to  the  sagacious  mayor,  Peter  Schuyler,  eternal 
gratitude  is  due  for  the  skill  with  which  it  was  averted.  The  Mohawks  en¬ 
tertained  boundless  respect  for  “Quidor”  (as  the  name  Peter  became  in  their 
gutteral  speech),  and  his  influence  over  them  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  man  of  his  time.” — Fiske,  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,  ii,  218-4. 

“In  an  action  performed  by  one  Skyler,  of  Albanie,  whilst  I  arrived  at 
Quebec,  in  the  year  1621  (should  be  1691),  when  he  made  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  glorious  attempts  that  had  been  made  in  those  parts,  with 
great  slaughter  on  the  enemy’s  part  and  loss  on  his  own,  in  which,  if  he  had 
not  been  discovered  by  accident,  it  is  very  probable  he  would  have  become 
master  of  Montreal.  I  have  heard  the  thing  so  much  reported  in  his  honor 
by  the  French  that,  had  the  like  been  done  by  any  other  nation,  he  could 
never  have  missed  of  an  acknowledgment  and  reward  from  the  court.” — • 
Memorial  to  the  English  Government  on  the  state  of  the  colonies  by  John 
Nelson,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  French. 

“The  blood  thirsty  enemy  of  the  French-Canadians.” — Garneau,  the 
French  historian. 

“Except  the  Schuylers,  and  perhaps  Vetch,  the  British  colonies  produced 
no  statesmen  above  mediocrity.” — Kingsford ,  the  Canadian  historian. 

“  Peter  Schuyler — the  Washington  of  his  times.” — George  Bancroft . 

“Over  the  Mohawks,  the  most  noble  of  the  nations  of  the  Iroquois  .con¬ 
federation,  Peter  Schuyler  then  had  almost  unbounded  control;  and  until 
that  league  was  broken,  and  the  nations  had  dwindled  to  a  few  hundreds 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Schuyler 
family  had  no  competitors  in  influence  and  friendship  with  those  sons  of  the 
forest  except  Sir  William  Johnson.  They  always  treated  the  Indian  as  a 
brother  and  friend,  dealt  honorably  with  him,  and  never. deceived  him  in 
word  or  deed.” — Bossing,  Life  and  Times  of  Alaj.  Gen.  Chili p  Schuyler,  i,  23. 

“To  the  Six  Nations  Peter  Schuyler  was  known  under  the  name  of 
“Quidcr.”  According  to  the  Indian  habit  of  impersonating  nations  and  col¬ 
lective  powers,  the  name  Corlear  was  always  used  to  indicate  the  Dutch  or 
English  Governor  in  New  York,  and  the  authorities  at  Albany  continued 
to  be  described,  long  after  Schuyler’s  death,  by  the  word  Quider.  The 
individuals  changed,  but  the  treaties  were  still  discussed  -and  concluded 
with  Corlear  and  Quider.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
committee  of  the  continental  congress,  found  it  expedient  to  address  them  as, 
We,  the  representatives  of  the  Congress  and  the  descendants  of  Quider.” 
Thus,  at  this  distant  and  momentous  juncture,  was  Peter  Schuyler’s  de¬ 
parted  spirit  still  present  at  the  council  fire  in  the  silent  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try.” — Bayard  Tuckerman,  Life  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  27-28. 
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lead  the  expedition  but  it  seems  to  have  been  only  a  temporary 
rank,  as  in  1693,  he  actively  participated  in  the  campaign  against 
the  French  who  had  invaded  the  Mohawk  with  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  cavalry.  In  1695  he  mairied  Elizabeth  Staats,  a 
sister  of  Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Leisle- 
rian  party.  When  the  Earl  of  Bellomont  became  governor  of 
New  York  he  seemed  to  take  a  special  liking  to  Johannes  and 
employed  him  on  a  number  of  occasions  on  delicate  and  import¬ 
ant  missions. 

In  1697  he,  together  with  Dominie  Dellius,  was  sent  as  a 
special  envoy  to  Count  Frontenac,  bearing  a  letter  from  the 
Earl,  stating  that  as  a  mark  of  esteem  he  had  sent  these  two  who 
were  “men  of  consideration  and  merit.”  In  an  interview  with 
Frontenac,  on  being  asked  about  the  strength  of  Bellomont’s 
government,  he  replied  that  the  latter  could  raise  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  Although  this  figure  seems  to  us,  with  the  in¬ 
formation  we  now  have  as  to  the  population  of  the  colonies, 
somewhat  fantastic,  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  New 
England,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  were  under  Bellomont’s 
military  control,  and  that  he  had  said  that  he  would  arm  every 
man  if  there  were  need  for  it. 

Bellomont  conceived  the  idea  of  separating  the  Abenakis  or 
eastern  Indians  who  still  kept  up  warfare  on  the  New  England 
settlements  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  from  their  French 
intluence  and  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  September  30,  1698, 


“I  have  in  view  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Eastern  Indians,  who  during 
all  the  late  war,  have  been  such  a  scourge  to  the  New  England  Colonies,  and 
that  by  means  of  one  Schuyler  a  Dutchman,  a  man  very  popular  with  the 
Schaghticoke  Indians  (settled  on  the  Hudson  River  above  Albany).” 

Bellomont’s  labor  seems  to  have  been  in  vain  for  the  wars 
continued  to  annoy  the  colonists  for  many  years. 

Johannes  Schuyler  was  a  member  of  the  Albany  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  for  some  eighteen  years,  alderman  and 
Mayor  (from  1703  to  1706) .  He  owned  a  number  of  large  tracts 
of  land  but  never  went  into  landholding  on  the  scale  the  other 
brothers  did.  In  1702  he  purchased  a  one-seventh  share  of  the 
historical  “Saratoga  Patent.”  He  built  up  a  little  fort  and  -vil¬ 
lage  at  the  outlet  of  Saratoga  Lake.  His  son  Philip  was  killed 
there  while  defending  the  place  from  an  attack  by  the  French. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Johannes  Schuyler,  Margaret, 
married  her  cousin  Philip,  eldest  son  of  Peter.  She  was  known 
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as  the  “American  Lady,”  a  title  given  her  by  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan,  daughter  of  a  British  officer,  Captain  McVickar,  who 
was  on  duty  near  Albany,  and  for  a  number  of  years  occupied  a 
farm  belonging  to  the  estate  of  “The  Flatts.”  In  a  book  in  two 
volumes,  once  well  known,  and  which  should  still  be  read  by 
any  one  desiring  an  intimate  picture  of  colonial  home  life  near 
Albany  before  the  Revolution,  Mrs.  Grant  described  her  visits 
at  the  hospitable  home  of  “The  Flatts”  about  the  year  1760. 
The  “American  Lady”  was  one  of  the  few  members  of  the 
Schuyler  family  who  espoused  the  loyalist  side  in  the  Revolution. 

Johannes,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Colonel  Johannes  men¬ 
tioned  above,  married  Cornelia  Van  Cortlandt.  They -were  the 
parents  of  General  Philip  Schuyler. 

Another  brother  of  Peter  who  attained  prominence  in  his 
day  was  Arent,  the  fourth  son  of  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler, 
who  was  born  in  Beverwyck,  June  25,  1662.  For  some  five 
years  after  his  marriage  to  Jenneke  Teller,  a  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Teller,  in  1684,  Arent  engaged  in  business  in  Albany  and 
took  his  part  in  public  affairs  in  a  modest  way.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Albany  Convention  in 
opposing  Leisler. 

After  the  fort  at  Albany  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Leisle- 
rians,  it  was  decided  to  send  a  small  detachment  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  at  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain,  a  location  only  less 
celebrated  in  the  colonial  annals  of  New  York  than  Ticonderoga. 
Shortly  after,  Captain  Abraham  Schuyler  (son  of  David  Pie- 
terse  Schuyler,  and  therefore,  probably  a  first  cousin  of  Peter, 
Arent  and  Johannes),  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Otter  Creek 
and  keep  close  watch  of  the  surrounding  country.  Arent  Schuy¬ 
ler  joined  this  party  and  volunteered  to  lead  a  company  of 
scouts  into  Canada.  It  consisted  of  eight  Indians,  Arent  being 
the  only  white  man.  They  went  down  the  river  Sorel  to  Fort 
Chambly  and  under  its  walls  they  “killed  two,  and  took  one 
Frenchman  prisoner.”  To  him  belongs  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  lead  a  hostile  party  from  New  York  into  Canada. 
As  a  result,  he  was  commissioned  a  captain  and  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  military  reputation.  He  was  employed  on  several 
missions  to  the  Indians,  especially  with  those  from  the  south  who 
desired  to  settle  “at  the  Minisink.”  Schuyler  commanded  a 
company  of  militia  in  the  campaign  of  1693  when  the  French 
and  Indians  were  driven  from  the  Mohawk  by  Peter  Schuyler. 
When  his  military  service  was  finished,  Arent,  finding  his  busi- 
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ness  ruined  and  Albany  a  precarious  place  of  residence,  removed 
to  New  York  City,  where  his  brother  iirant  and  his  sister  (Mrs. 
Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt)  were  already  living.  In  1701-2 
he  removed  to  Pompton,  New  Jersey,  just  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Jenneke  Teller,  in  1 700. 

In  1703,  Arent  married  Swantie  Dyckhuyse.  Pompton 
continued  to  be  his  home,  although  he  owned  a  house  in  New 
York  City,  and  a  large  tract  of  farm  land  at  New  Barbadoes 
Neck,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Passaic  River,  three  miles  above 
Newark.  On  the  latter  property,  a  copper  mine  was  discovered 
by  one  of  the  negro  slaves,  which  proved  a  source  of  much  wealth 
to  Arent’s  branch  of  the  family.  The  ore  was  shipped  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  smelting.  In  connection  with  this  discovery,  the  story 
was  told  that  the  slave,  being  offered  as  reward  anything  he 
might  ask,  requested  that  he  might  have  all  the  tobacco  he 
could  smoke,  and  nothing  else,  except  “to  live  with  massa  till 
I  die.” 

Although  Arent  Schuyler  had  been  well  to  do  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  mine,  he  was  now  rich.  He  built  a  large  house  on 
an  elevation  not  far  from  the  river  and  invested  in  more  and 
still  more  land.  The  records  show  that  he  had  lands  near  Bor- 
dentown,  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and  at  Elizabethtown,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  above.  In  1724,  about  the  date  of 
his  third  marriage  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Robert  Walter  and 
granddaughter  of  Jacob  Leisler,  he  made  his  third  and  last  will, 
dividing  all  his  large  holdings  among  his  children. 

Brant,  another  brother  of  Arent,  removed  from  Albany  to 
New  York  City,  married  Cornelia,  youngest  daughter  of  Olaf 
Stevense  Van  Cortlandt,  and  settled  down  into  a  quiet  mercan¬ 
tile  career.  Pie  seems  to  have  taken  little  violent  part  in  the 
Leislerian  controversy  which  so  deeply  swayed  the  province, 
but  is  known  to  have  been  against  Leisler.  In  1698,  the  friends 
of  Leisler  applied  to  the  officers  of  the  church  for  permission  to 
bury  his  remains  in  the  graveyard  surrounding  the  church. 
The  officers  issued  the  following  judgment  of  Solomon: 

“Because  we  are  pressed  by  both  parties  in  the  congregation,  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  preserve  peace  in  our  church,  we  cannot  consent  thereto,  but  we  shall 
not  hinder  it. 

Thomas  De  Kay 
Johannes  Kip 
Brandt  Schuyler.” 
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But  the  son  of  old  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler  of  whom  the  least 
is  known  is  Philip.  As  George  W.  Schuyler  says  of  him:  “He 
alone  of  the  live  brothers  has  no  history.”23  He  seems  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  politics,  or  owned  little  land,  although  several 
documents  still  extant  show  that  he  made  application  for  cer¬ 
tain  tracts. 

Two  children  of  Philip  Pieterse  died  young — Gysbert  and 
Sybilla.  Of  the  three  daughters  who  grew  up,  the  eldest  Geer- 
tru,  married  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  proprietor  of. 
the  great  Van  Cortlandt  Manor,  and  the  youngest  Margaret, 
married  first,  Jacobus  Verplanck,  and  second,  John  Collins. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  second  generation  of  the  Schuyler 
family  in  America.  We  find  them  manfully  doing  their  share  in 
the  settlement  of  the  new  land  and  serving  their  country  against 
all  enemies— Indians  and  French — to  the  best  of  their  abilities 
and  as  God  fearing,  upstanding  fair  dealing  Dutchmen  first, 
then  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Lack  of  space  will  prevent  us 
from  going  into  the  lives  of  the  generation  succeeding  but  the 
latter  part  of  this  address  will  find  the  family  doing  its  full  share 
in  the  great  conflict  which  was  to  give  our  country  its  inde¬ 
pendence  and  its  future. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  Peter  Schuyler’s  brother  Johannes 
had  a  son  also  named  Johannes  or  John.  The  latter,  married 
his  cousin  Cornelia  Van  Cortlandt,  and  lived  uneventfully  and 
happily  the  quiet  life  of  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure. 
He  had  eleven  children  born  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1741,  six  years  before  his  father’s  death,  only  five  survived. 
He  was  buried  in  the  little  family  burying  place  at  the  “Flatts;” 
and  the  grave  covered  with  a  sandstone  slab. 

Philip  Schuyler,  seventh  child  of  Johannes  or  John  Schuyler 
and  Cornelia  Van  Cortlandt,  was  born  in  the  family  mansion 
in  Albany,  on  November  11,  17 33,  and  was  baptized  the  same 
day.  He  is  the  best  known  member  of  the  family  and  his  life 
has  received  more  attention  than  that  of  any  other.  There 
have  been  several  standard  biographies  of  him  published;  the 
fullest  being  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,”  in  two 
volumes  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  New  York,  1860,  and  the  latest 
and  most  accurate,  “Life  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,”  1733-1804, 
by  Bayard  Tuckerman,  New  York,  1903.  Much  information 
of  value  regarding  his  life  and  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  “Colonial  New  York:  Philip  Schuyler  and 

23  Colonial  N.  Y.,  ii,  284. 
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His  Family, ”  by  George  W.  Schuyler,  New  York,  1885.  In 
view  of  the  accessibility  of  these  works  to  those  interested,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  in  this  paper  a  somewhat  sketchy 
account  of  liis  life  and  times  and  his  services  to  his  country. 

As  George  W.  Schuyler  says:  “Philip  Schuyler’s  family 
group  is  one  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  every  intelli¬ 
gent  reader.  It  includes  one  of  the  first  four  major-generals 
appointed  by  the  Congress  of  the  confederated  colonies  when 
the  War  of  Independence  began;  a  member  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament;  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States: 
the  first  major-general  commanding  the  Union  armies  on  the 
northern  frontiers  in  the  War  of  1812,  who  was  also  the  last 
patroon  of  Rensselaerwyck;  one  of  the  first  men  who  received 
the  name  of  Washington  at  the  baptismal  font;  a  son  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  general;  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  surgeon-generals 
appointed  by  Congress;  and  a  member  of  the  Fifteenth 
Congress.”24 

As  Philip’s  father  died  when  the  boy  was  eight  years  of  age, 
he  was  brought  up  by  his  mother,  partly  at  her  house  in  Albany 
and  partly  at  “The  Flatts,”  the  home  of  “Aunt  Schuyler,” 
the  “American  Lady.”  He  early  learned  the  hardy,  self  reliant 
ways  of  the  youth  of  the  period,  the  practical  arts  of  life  and  the 
lore  of  the  forests  and  streams.  His  education  seems  to  have 
been  begun  under  a  Huguenot  tutor  with  whom  he  continued 
until  he  was  fifteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  New  Rochelle  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stouppe,  then  the  pastor 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  that  town.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  subjects  of  instruction  he  learned  to  speak  French  well 
during  the  three  years  of  his  stay,  and  it  is  said  that  mathe¬ 
matics  was  his  favorite  study,  thus  early  giving  him  that  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  mind  which  were  to  be¬ 
come  so  useful  to  him  in  later  life.  While  he  was  at  New 
Rochelle,  he  had  the  first  attacks  of  what  was  to  be  the  greatest 
enemy  of  his  life— rheumatic  gout— which  never  left  him  and 
often  prostrated  him  at  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  career. 

In  the  summer  of  1751,  when  Philip  was  in  his  eighteenth  year 
he  made  an  extended  trip  to  the  borders  of  the  Upper  Mohawk, 
probably  one  of  those  combined  hunting  and  trading  expedi¬ 
tions  which  were  engaged  in  by  all  young  Albanians,  especially 
those  who  were  to  inherit  large  and  scattered  properties  which 
it  was  most  important  they  should  know  how  to  improve  and 

24  Col.  N.  Y.,ii,  253. 
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colonize.  At  this  time  he  is  described  as  a  tall  youth,  with  a 
florid  complexion,  a  benevolent  cast  of  features,  a  line  manly 
deportment,  and  distinguished  for  great  kindness  of  manner. 
The  hereditary  friendship  of  the  Indians  was  continued  by  Philip 
and  it  is  related  that  when  the  latter  was  about  twenty,  he  was 
met  on  one  of  his  trips  by  a  delegation  of  the  Oneidas,  who 
sought  his  help  in  nullifying  a  bogus  sale  of  some  of  their  lands 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  present  town  of  Utica.  Young  Schuyler 
was  successful  and  the  lands  saved  to  the  tribe.,  and  in  token 
of  gratitude  the  chiefs  exchanged  names  with  him.  Several 
of  them  assumed  the  surname  of  Schuyler,  and  Philip’s  young¬ 
est  daughter,  Catharine  Van  Rensselaer,  afterwards  Mrs. -James 
Cochran,  remembered  that  some  sixty  years  after  this  incident, 
full  blooded  Oneidas,  named  Schuyler,  came  to  Utica  to  sell 
their  beautifully  embroidered  moccasins,  and  took  communion 
at  the  same  time  as  she  did  in  the  Episcopal  church. 

As  a  young  man,  Philip  Schuyler’s  time  was  passed  between 
Albany  and  New  York.  For  his  early  manhood  there  are  no 
diaries  nor  memoirs  extant,  and  only  one  or  two  letters  dated 
before  1755.  In  the  old  family  Bible  which  belonged  to  him, 
there  may  be  read  the  following  record  in  his  handwriting: 

“In  the  year  1755,  on  the  17th  of  September,  was  I,  Philip  lohn  Schuyler 
married  (in  the  21st  Year,  9th  Month,  and  17th  Day  of  his  Age,)  to  Catha¬ 
rine  Van  Rensselaer,  aged  20  Years,  9  Months,  and  27  Days.  May  we 
live  in  peace  and  to  the  glory  of  God.” 

Catharine  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Johannes  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Claverack,  in  what  is  now  Colum¬ 
bia  County.  She  was  the  “sweet  Kitty  V.  R.”,  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  few  letters  of  Philip  Schuyler  dating  from  his  early 
life  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  is  described  as  “deli¬ 
cate  but  perfect  in  form  and  feature;  of  medium  height,  ex¬ 
tremely  graceful  in  her  movements,  and  winning  in  her  deport¬ 
ment;  well  educated,  in  comparison  with  others,  of  sprightly 
temperament,  possessed  of  great  firmness  and  tenacity  of  will, 
and  was  very  frugal,  industrious  and  methodical.’’25  For 
children  of  Philip,  see  footnote25 

25  Lossing.  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,  i,  82. 

20  Children  of  General  Philip  Schuyler: 

Philip  Schuyler  and  Catherine  Van  Rensselaer. 

Angelica,  b.  February  20,  1756. 

m.  John  Barker  Church. 
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The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say:  “The  benediction  implored 
by  the  husband  in  his  marriage  record  appears  to  have  been 
granted  in  full  measure,  for  his  spouse,  who  bore  him  fourteen 
children,  and  was  his  companion  for  eight-and-forty  years, 
was  all  that  a  man  could  desire  as  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  joy 
and  solace  of  his  life,  and  the  mother  of  his  offspring.”27 

By  far  the  best  picture  of  colonial  life  and  society  extant  is  to 
be  found  in  the  “Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady”  already  men¬ 
tioned.  In  one  of  her  pages  she  has  the  following  to  say  regard¬ 
ing  the  young  Philip:  “He  appeared  merely  a  careless,  good 
humored  young  man.  Never  was  any  one  so  little  what  he 
seemed  with  regard  to  ability,  activity  and  ambition,  art,  enter¬ 
prise  and  perseverance,  all  of  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  though  no  man  had  less  the  appearance  of  these  quali¬ 
ties.  Easy,  complying,  and  good  humored,  the  conversations, 
full  of  wisdom  and  sound  policy,  of  which  he  had  been  a  seem- 


Elizabeth,  b.  August  9,  1757. 

m.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Margarita,  b.  September  19,  1758. 

m.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer. 

Cornelia,  b.  July  29,  1761,  cl.  Aug.  29,  1761. 

John  Bradstreet,  b.  Sept.  19,  1763,  d.  Aug.  10,  1764. 

John  Bradstreet,  b.  July  12,  1765. 

m.  Elizabeth  Van  Rensselaer. 

Philip  Jeremiah,  b.  January  20,  1768. 

m.  1,  May  31,  1788,  Sarah  Rutscn,  d.  Oct.  24,  1805. 
m.  2,  Sept.  2,  1786,  Mary  A.  Sawyer,  of  Newburyport, 
Mass,  d.  Mar.  25,  1852. 

Rensselaer,  b.  January  29,  1773. 

m.  Eliza  Ten  Broeck,  d.  Apr.  10,  1848. 

Cornelia,  b.  December  22,  1776,  d.  July  5,  1808. 

m.  Washington  Morton. 

Cortlandt,  b.  May  15,  1778,  d.  Oct.  17,  1778. 

Catharine  Van  Rensselaer,  b.  February  20,  1781,  d.  Aug.  28,  1857. 

m.  1 ,  Samuel  Malcolm. 
m.  2,  James  Cochran. 

On  the  parish  register  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  may  be 
seen  the  following  record  of  baptism  by  the  Reverend  Filardus  Westerlo,  of 
the  youngest  child  of  Philip  Schuyler  given  above  Mar.  4,  1781 : 

Ouders  (Parents)  Kinderen  (Children)  Getuigen  (Witnesses) 

Philip  Schuyler  Geo.  Washington 

James  Van  Rensselaer 

Catharine  Van  Rensselaer  Catharine  Van  Mrs.  Washington 

Rensselaer  Margarita  Schuyler 

Much  additional  information  from  a  family  Bible  is  given  by  Mr.  Cuyler 
Reynolds  in  his  forth-coming  book  “Peter  Schuyler.” 

27  Lossing.  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,  i,  82. 
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ingly  inattentive  witness  at  the  Flats,  only  slept  in  his  recol-  . 
lection,  to  wake  in  full  force  when  called  forth  by  occasion.”28 

On  attaining  his  majority  Philip  Schuyler  came  into  posses¬ 
sion,  as  the  eldest  living  son,  of  his  father’s  large  landed  posses¬ 
sions,  but  although  he  could  have  retained  the  whole  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  English  laws  of  primogeniture,  he  decided  to  share 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  in  fact  did  give  to  each  an 
equal  share  of  houses  and  lands. 

Provincial  life  in  and  around  Albany  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  and  boyhood  of  Philip  Schuyler  had  not  greatly  changed 
from  what  it  was  in  the  lives  of  the  previous  generations  of  the 
family.  The  old  Dutch  stock  was  becoming  by  intermarriage 
with  English  families  more  tolerant  of  new  conditions  and 
people,  but  the  routine  of  life  went  on  with  little  variation. 
Albany  remained  for  long  self  sufficient  and  rather  sharply 
separated  from  the  city  of  New  York.  The  latter  was  becoming 
more  and  more  aristocratic  and  anglicized  and  was  to  become 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  hotbed  of  the  loyalists  and 
tories.  The  conflict  was  already  beginning  as  we  have  seen 
between  those  elements  joined  to  the  Dutch  elements  along  the 
Hudson,  and  the  more  simple  and  democratic  (in  form  at  least) 
New  England  colonies,  where  there  was  little  distinction  of 
classes  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  and  where  all  were 
supposed  to  be  free  and  equal.  Young  Philip  had  made  a 
number  of  visits  to  New  York  as  a  young  bachelor  and  had  been 
well  received  by  all  sections  of  society  without  regard  to  political 
or  religious  distinction.  He  had  become  intimate  with  many 
of  the  younger  men  who  were  to  play  great  roles  in  the  coming 
drama  and  had  been  welcomed  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  best 
known  and  respected  families  of  the  province. 

Before  the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolution  there  was  to  be  a 
struggle  which  although  less  spectacular  was  no  less  important 
in  being  the  deciding  factor  in  the  duel  for  supremacy  between 
the  French  and  English  for  the  possession  of  Canada  and  which 
by  resulting  as  it  did  in  favor  of  the  English  made  the  Revolution 
almost  inevitable.  Its  first  result  was  to  make  England  supreme 
upon  the  seas  and,  by  her  colonies  on  the  American  continent 
and  in  India,  to  make  her  the  predominating  factor  in  colonial 
questions.  To  the  settlers  in  Northern  New  York  and  even  in 
the  older  towns  of  Albany  and  in  New  England,  the  matter  of 

28  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  2nd  ed.,  ii,  3. 
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supremacy  was  of  vital  importance.  With  the  French  dominat¬ 
ing  Canada  there  was  no  security  and  fears  of  constant  raids 
and  massacres  were  ever  in  the  air,  but  with  the  French  menace 
removed  once  and  forever,  the  colonies  could  devote  their  whole 
energies  to  enlarging  their  settlements  and  pushing  them  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  into  the  wilderness  of  the  west. 

Early  in  1755,  Philip  Schuyler  had  raised  a  company  of  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany  and  had  been  commissioned 
as  its  captain  by  James  De  Lancey,  the  acting  governor  of  New 
York.  The  military  objectives  of  the  campaign  of  that  year 
were,  in  the, -west,  Fort  Duquesne,  and  in  the  north,  Crown 
Point,  on  a  peninsula  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.  With  the 
second  only  of  these  are  we  concerned  here,  for  the  sad  results 
of  the  Braddock  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  are  known  to 
every  American  school  boy,  and  the  Niagara  campaign  never 
got  beyond  Oswego.  Philip  Schuyler  in  command  of  his  com¬ 
pany  of  Albany  militia  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Major 
General  William  Johnson  against  Fort  Frederick  at  Crown 
Point.  While  they  were  slowly  and  painfully  on  their  way 
scouts  brought  intelligence  that  the  French  were  about  to  con¬ 
struct  a  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  and  some  twelve  miles  further  towards  the  English  settle¬ 
ments.  At  this  time  the  troops  were  busy  in  constructing  a 
new  fortification  at  the  Hudson  River  end  of  the  “Great  Carry¬ 
ing  Place,”  or  the  trail  between  that  river  and  Wood  Creek 
to  take  the  place  of  the  fort  which  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  while 
commander  of  the  vanguard  of  Nicholson’s  expedition  against 
Canada,  had  built  in  1709.  The  French  and  Indians  under  Baron 
Dieskau  were  meanwhile  advancing,  and  on  September  8,  1755, 
took  place  the  Battle  of  Lake  George,  just  beyond  the  new  Fort 
Lyman  (or  Fort  George)  just  constructed  by  General  Lyman, 
the  second  in  command,  with  General  Johnson.  In  this  con¬ 
flict  the  French  and  Indians  suffered  a  severe  defeat  and  gave 
the  English  their  only  victory  in  the  whole  year.  As  a  result 
Johnson  was  knighted.  Both  he  and  Dieskau  were  wounded 
in  the  fight.  The  latter  was  sent  on  to  Albany  under  the 
charge  of  Philip  Schuyler,  who  we  may  imagine  was  nothing 
loath  to  accept  the  assignment  as  he  ardently  desired  to  return 
home  and  wed  “sweet  Kitty  V.  R.”  Dieskau  was  entertained 
with  the  greatest  kindness  by  Captain  Schuyler  and  his  family. 
The  next  winter  while  in  Albany  the  young  officer  began  that 
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friendship  with  General  Bradstreet  which  was  to  have  import¬ 
ant  results  later  on.  Early  in  1756,  General  Bradstreet  was 
sent  to  command  an  expedition  at  Oswego  and  Schuyler  received 
orders  to  go  with  him.  The  fort  at  Oswego  was  at  that  time 
commanded  by  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  son  of  Arent,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Philip  Pieterse,  whose  regiment  was  known  as  the  “Jer¬ 
sey  Blues,”  and  who  was  captured  there  in  1756  by  Montcalm 
and  taken  to  Canada.  After  his  arrival  there  he  was  allowed  to 
go  home  on  parole  to  arrange  for  his  exchange  which  he  did  after 
using  up  a  considerable  part  of  his  personal  fortune  in  helping 
his  unfortunate  fellow  prisoners.  His  leave  on  parole  expired 
before  he  was  able  to  manage  the  exchange  and  the  'honorable 
colonel  returned  to  Canada  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
French.  As  Pitt  wrote:  “The  King  has  a  true  sense  of  the 
active  zeal  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  and  saw  with  concern  his  dis¬ 
agreeable  situation.” 

Shortly  after  the  expedition  to  Oswego,  Philip  Schuyler  was 
named  major  and  deputy  commissary.  While  living  at  the 
“Flatts”  with  his  aunt  he  met  many  of  the  men  who  were  to 
become  famous  in  later  days.  Abercrombie,  the  elder  Lord 
Howe,  Gage,  Charles  Lee,  Stark  and  Putnam  came  from  the 
nearby  camp  and  were  entertained  by  the  “American  Lady” 
at  her  hospitable  board.  Philip’s  active  service  at  this  time 
terminated  with  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  by  General  Bradstreet.  Noyau,  its 
commander,  was  allowed  to  return  to  Montreal  on  condition 
that  he  would  effect  an  exchange  between  himself  and  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler. 

In  1761  Bradstreet  asked  Philip  Schuyler  to  go  to  England 
and  settle  the  accounts  which  he  had  had  pending  with  the 
government  for  several  years.  He  sailed  in  a  vessel  called  the 
“General  Wall,”  and  on  the  death  of  the  captain  when  the 
vessel  was  a  few  days  out  of  New  York  he  was  asked  by  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  to  take  command,  which  he  did  and  navigated 
the  ship  successfully  until  they  neared  the  coast  of  England 
when  it  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer.  Just  as  they  were 
approaching  a  French  port  they  were  once  more  taken,  this  time 
by  a  British  cruiser,  and  so  reached  London  in  safety.  On  his 
return  home  as  he  sailed  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river  the  new  and 
handsome  house  “The  Pastures,”  which  had  been  built  during 
his  absence  by  his  wife.  (See  Appendix.) 
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Meanwhile  the  French  had  been  definitely  driven  out  of 
Canada  and  the  age  old  menace  to  the  British  colonies  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  campaign  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst,  had 
succeeded  in  its  objects  and  peace  once  more  reigned  throughout 
North  America.  The  calm  was  of  short  duration  and  soon 
broke  the  storm  cloud  of  the  Revolution  and  the  colonies  were 
once  more  thrown  into  the  midst  of  active  warfare,  this  time 
of  their  own  choosing.  Into  the  long  and  important  part  borne 
by  Philip  Schuyler  in  the  latter  struggle  it  will  be  impossible 
here  to  enter,  and  indeed  there  is  little  need,  as  the  story  has 
been  told  by  competent  historians.  But  a  word  is  needed  as  to 
one  phase  of  pre-Revolutionary  activity  which  became  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  opposition  to  General  Schuyler  later  on. 
In  the  old  days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  a  commission  had  fixed 
the  boundary  line  between  New  York  on  the  one  hand  and  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  on  the  other  as  twenty  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  Hudson  River.  But  as  New  Hampshire  did  not  at 
that  time  exist  as  a  separate  colony,  New  York  claimed  that  the 
twenty  mile  line  stopped  at  the  northern  end  of  Massachusetts 
and  did  not  extend  straight  through  to  Canada  but  that  all  the 
land  north  of  that  colony  and  west  of  the  Connecticut  River 
which  would  have  included  what  is  now  Vermont,  belonged  to 
her.  This  claim  was  vigorously  denied  by  New  Hampshire 
whose  governors  had  been  issuing  patents  to  settlers  in  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory  which  thus  came  to  be  called  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  grants.  This  quarrel  had  for  some  time  been  a  source  of 
great  bitterness  and  had  made  the  question  of  union  a  difficult 
one  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  “Although  Schuyler 
had  little  to  do  with  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  which  belonged  to  Government  House  in  New 
York,  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  commission  on  the  boun¬ 
daries,  his  authority  as  colonel  of  militia  to  whom  was  confided 
the  preservation  of  order  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
marked  him  as  a  champion  of  the  cause  of  New  York.  His 
name  became  identified  in  the  Hampshire  Grants  and  to  some 
extent  in  New  England  with  proceedings  rightly  regarded  as 
unjust  and  tyrannical.  The  deeply  rooted  prejudice  of  the 
New  England  men  against  a  Dutchman  was  thus  supplemented 
by  animosity  and  suspicion.  As  we  shall  see,  the  result  was 
unfortunate  for  Schuyler  when  called  to  command  New  Eng¬ 
land  troops.”29 

29  Tuckerman.  Life  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  p.  75. 
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Early  in  1768,  Colonel  Schuyler  as  he  was  then  called,  ac¬ 
cepted,  although  reluctantly  a  nomination  to  the  assembly. 
That  body  was  then  small  in  numbers,  its  members  were  chosen 
by  freeholders  only,  and  election  was  considered  a  great  honor. 
Its  sessions  lasted  for  seven  years  and  that  of  1768  was  fated  to 
be  the  last  held  by  New  York  as  a  royal  colony,  as  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  struggle  between  crown  and  colonists  had  already  begun. 

From  the  beginnings  of  the  dissensions  with  the  mother 
country,  Philip  Schuyler  had  been  on  the  American  side  and, 
although  as  one  of  the  large  landowners,  he  had  great  interests 
at  stake  and  stood  to  lose  everything,  he  never  wavered  in  his 
allegiance  and  his  example  was  powerful  in  influencing  others. 
When  it  was  seen  that  nothing  but  arms  could  settle  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved,  the  Continental  Congress  requested  the  provin¬ 
cial  assembly  of  New  York  to  name  one  of  the  major  generals 
and  one  of  the  brigadier  generals  to  lead  the  forces  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  In  the  following  letter  the  assembly  recommended  Philip 
Schuyler  and  Richard  Montgomery  respectively  for  the  new 
positions: 

“We  take  the  liberty  for  the  present  to  furnish  you  with  our  sentiments 
on  the  appointment  of  a  major-  and  a  brigadier-general  and  submit  them 
to  your  superior  wisdom  either  for  use  or  concealment . 

Courage,  prudence,  readiness  in  expedients,  nice  perception,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  and  great  attention — these  are  a  few  of  the  natural  qualities  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  proper.  To  these  ought  to  be  added  an  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  sciences,  particularly  the  various  branches  of  mathe¬ 
matic  knowledge;  long  practice  in  the  military  art,  and  above  all  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mankind.  On  a  general  in  America,  fortune  should  also  bestow 
her  gifts,  that  he  may  rather  communicate  lustre  to  his  dignities  than  re¬ 
ceive  it;  and  that  his  country,  in  his  property,  his  kindred  and  connections 
may  have  sure  pledges  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  his 
high  office  and  readily  lay  down  his  power  when  the  general  weal  requires 
it.  Since  we  cannot  do  all  that  we  wish,  we  will  go  as  far  towards  it  as  we 
can,  and  therefore  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  we  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  choice  of  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  and  Captain  Richard  Mont¬ 
gomery  to  the  offices  of  major-  and  brigadier-generals.”30 

The  appointment  of  Schuyler  and  his  subsequent  command  of 
New  England  troops  started  afresh  the  movement  against  him 

30  Tuckerman,  Life,  pp.  88-89.  Richard  Montgomery  had  come  to 
America  as  a  captain  in  the  British  service.  Ilis  character  and  position 
(his  sister  was  Countess  of  Ranelagh)  gave  him  entry  into  the  best  colonial 
society  and  on  July  24,  1778,  he  married  Janet  Livingston,  eldest  daughter 
of  Robert  R.  Livingston  of  Clermont.  As  is  well  known,  General  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  December  31,  1775. 
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which  was  zealously  fomented  by  General  Gates  who  aspired  to 
the  command  of  the  “Northern  Department. ”  The  details  of 
this  unseemly  and  unpatriotic  jealousy  may  be  read  in  full  in 
John  Fiske’s  “American  Revolution”  and  other  standard  histori¬ 
cal  works.  Finally,  General  Schuyler  demanded  a  court  mar¬ 
tial  to  examine  the  charges  made  against  him  which  after  long 
delay  was  convened,  and  acquitted  him  on  every  count,  and  in 
December,  1778,  Congress  approved  the  verdict  “with  the 
highest  honor.”  It  is  probable  that  Gates  would  never  have 
succeeded  in  making  so  much  of  the  controversy’  as  he  was 
actually  able  to  do  except  for  the  intense  rivalry  and  ill-feeling 
between  the  colonies  and  especially  between  New  England  and 
New  York.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  prejudice  is  seen  in 
the  will  of  Lewis  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  who  wrote  in  1762: 

“It  is  my  desire  that  my  son  Gouverneur  Morris,  may  have  the  best 
education  that  is  to  be  had  in  Europe  or  America,  but  my  express  will  and 
directions  are,  that  he  be  never  sent  for  that  purpose  to  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,  lest  he  should  imbibe  in  his  youth  that  low  craft  and  cunping 
so  incident  to  the  people  of  that  country,  which  is  so  interwoven  in  their 
constitutions,  that  all  their  art  cannot  disguise  it  from  the  world,  though 
many  of  them  under  the  sanctified  garb  of  religion,  have  endeavored  to 
impose  themselves  on  the  world  for  honest  men.”31 

After  his  vindication,  General  Schuyler  sent  in  his  resignation 
to  the  Congress  which  resolved  to  delay  consideration  upon 
it.  Meanwhile  Washington  had  written  to  him  on  December 
31,  1778,  asking  him  to  take  “full  command  in  the  Northern 
Department”  unless  he  had  “any  material  objections  against 
it.”32  Schuyler  declined  the  appointment. 

On  the  formation  of  a  state  government  for  New  York  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  provincial  congress  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  convention  of  representatives  of  New  York. 
A  constitution  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  headed  by  John 
Jay  and  in  April,  1777,  it  was  adopted  by  the  convention, 
which  body  appointed  Jay,  Chief  Justice;  Robert  R.  Livings¬ 
ton,  Chancellor,  and  Egbert  Benson,  Attorney-General.  The 
Governorship  it  was  decided  was  to  be  open  to  popular  election. 
The  electors  gave  consideration  chielly  to  four  men.  John 
Morin  Scott,  John  Jay,  Philip  Schuyler  and  George  Clinton. 
Jay  and  the  Council  of  Safety  supported  Schuyler,  but  the  latter 

31  Tuckerman,  Life,  p.  226. 

32  Lossing,  Life,  ii,  331. 
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absorbed  by  his  efforts  to  stop  the  progress  of  Burgoyne’s  army 
did  not  encourage  his  friends  to  favor  his  election,  which  then 
fell  to  George  Clinton,  with  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

In  1787  when  the  great  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  new 
national  constitution  was  in  everyone’s  mind,  Hamilton,  Jav, 
Chancellor  Livingston  and  Schuyler  were  among  the  leaders  in 
working  for  it  in  New  York.  Clinton  and  his  friends  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  were  against  it.  Finally,  in  the 
words  of  Schuyler:  “Perseverance,  patience,  and  abilities  pre¬ 
vailed  against  numbers  and  prejudice.”33 

In  the  new  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  was  universally 
recognized  that  one  of  the  two  New  York  seats  would  and  should 
go  to  General  Schuyler.  But  for  the  other  there  was  a  bitter 
contest.  The  powerful  Livingston  family  and  their  friends 
considered  that  Robert  R.  Livingston  should  get  it.  But 
Alexander  Hamilton  had  decided  on  Rufus  King  and  his  great 
influence  prevailed.  When  Schuyler  was  again  a  candidate  for 
reelection  in  1792,  Aaron  Burr  who  had  the  support  of  the  Clin¬ 
ton  faction  obtained  the  coveted  place  for  himself  and  General 
Schuyler  returned  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1797,  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  Burr’s  term,  General  Schuyler  was  “almost  unanimously” 
reelected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  A  consistent  Federalist 
and  what  would  in  these  days  doubtless  be  called  an  “imperial¬ 
ist,”  Schuyler  worked  continuously  throughout  his  long  public 
life  for  the  interests  of  his  state  and  his  country.  His  own  for¬ 
tune  was  considerable  and  shrewd  investments  in  lands  in  wild 
or  recently  settled  places  made  him  one  of  the  important  land¬ 
holders  in  the  state.  By  intelligent  development  and  by  offer¬ 
ing  inducements  to  the  right  class  of  tenants  he  encouraged  them 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands  they  held 
or  worked  and  thus  was  able  to  spare  his  family  the  troubles  and 
losses  of  the  “anti-rent”  agitation  of  the  middle  of  the;  nineteenth 
century  in  which  so  many  of  the  great  colonial  families  of  New 
York  were  ruined.  Enemies,  of  which  General  Schuyler  had 
plenty  as  we  have  seen,  circulated  the  reports  that  he  had  made 
much  profit  from  confiscated  land  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  the  declaration  of  which  the  illustration  is  a  facsimile  and 
of  which  the  text  is  given  in  the  note  below.34 

33  Tuckerman,  Life,  p.  255. 

34  The  original  of  this  document  is  in  the  possession  of  Stephen  II.  P.  Pell, 
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General  Schuyler  was  greatly  interested  in  canals  through  New 
York  State  as  forming  for  that  time  the  most  practical  means  of 
transportation,  and  after  his  retirement  from  active  public  life 
spent  much  time  in  studying  such  projects  and  in  visiting  the 
proposed  routes.  With  the  most  prominent  men  of  his  time  he 
had  most  pleasant  friendships  and  correspondence  and  when  he 
died  on  November  18,  1804,  he  was  recognized  as  perhaps  the 
leading  citizen  of  the  great  State  of  New  York.35 

With  this  brief  and  inadequate  sketch  of  General  Schuyler 
this  address  must  be  closed.  Space  forbids  the  recital  or  even 
mention  of  the  many  other  Schuylers  both  of  his  generation  and 
of  those  of  more  recent  years  who  have  lived  good  and  useful 
lives,  serving  their  country  always  in  its  hour  of  need  and 
whether  in  or  out  of  its  service  contributing  to  the  development 
and  advancement  of  the  American  Nation. 


Esquire,  through  whose  courtesy  I  am  enabled  to  reproduce  it  here,  and  who 
has  placed  it  in  the  museum  which  he  is  establishing  and  maintaining  at  old 
Fort  Ticonderoga  and  which  should  be  visited  by  everyone  interested  in  our 
Colonial  history.  The  text  follows: 

“I,  Fhilip  Schuyler  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear  on  the  holy  Evangel¬ 
ists  of  Almighty  God  that  I  have  not  either  by  myself  or  by  any  other  person 
for  me,  or  in  my  behalf  directly  or  indirectly  purchased  from  any  officer,  noil 
commissioned  officer  or  private  soldier  or  from  any  other  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  any  certificate  or  certificates  granted  for  pay  or  depreciation  of 
or  on  pay,  or  any  right  or  rights  to  such  certificates  in  any  wise  whatsomever 
directly  or  indirectly.  Nor  have  1  by  myself  or  by  any  other  person  for  me 
or  in  my  behalf  directly  or  indirectly  purchased  any  lands  or  tenements 
from  any  commissioner  or  commissioners  authorized  or  appointed  to  sell  any 
of  the  lands  confiscated  to  this  State  under  whatever  law  such  Commissioners 
may  have  been  appointed  or  have  acted,  or  under  whatever  denomination 
such  Commisssioners  may  be  or  have  been  known,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain  to  this  day,  nor  have  1  purchased  either 
by  myself  or  by  any  other  person  any  such  certificates  as  aforesaid,  or  any 
land  or  tenements  from  any  person  as  aforesaid  for  any  person  whatsoever. 

So  help  me  God. 

Ph.  Schuyler 

Sworn  before  me  at 
Poughkeepsie  March  9  1782. 

Is* .  Morris. 

35  A  statue  of  Philip  Schuyler  was  unveiled  in  front  of  the  City  llall  in 
Albany,  on  June  14,  1925. 
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APPENDIX 


To  understand  thoroughly  the  history  of  any  family,  it  is 
essential  to  know  something  of  the  homes  in  which  they  lived 
and  which  have  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  lives 
of  the  different  members.  In  the  case  of  the  Schuyler  family 
there  is  no  one  house  which  was  the  “Manor,”  for  as  we  have 
already  seen  Peter  Schuyler  declined  knighthood  from  the  hands 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family  ever  attempted  to  have  their  immense  land  holdings 
erected  into  a  manor.  But  of  the  various  houses  in  which  the 
family  lived,  two  stand  out  predominantly  and  a  few  words  of 
description  of  them  may  not  be  amiss.  The  first  is  the  “the 
Elatts,”  the  favorite  home  of  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler,  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  the'  New  World.  He  had  another 
house  in  the  city  of  Albany  but  this  one,  lying  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  with  lands  extending  for  some  two  miles  along 
the  shore,  between  the  present  cities  of  Albany  and  Troy 
seems  to  have  been  the  spot  nearest  to  his  heart.  It  was  also 
the  residence  of  his  eldest  son  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  known 
by  the  Indians  as  “Quidor.”  The  best  description  of  the  old 
house  is  the  one  to  be  found  in  “The  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Lady”  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggati,  although  the  time  she  described 
was  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  after  the  original  construction. 

Mrs.  Grant  says 

“It  was  a  large  brick  house  of  two  or  rather  three  stories  (for  there  were 
excellent  attics),  besides  a  sunk  story,  finished  with  the  exactest  neatness. 
The  lower  lloor  had  two  spacious  rooms,  with  large  light  closets;  on  the  first 
there  were  three  rooms,  and  in  the  upper  one  four.  Through  the  middle  of 
the  house  was  a  wide  passage,  with  opposite  front  and  back  doors,  which  in 
summer 'admitted  a  stream  of  air  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  languid  senses. 
It  was  furnished  with  chairs  and  pictures  like  a  summer  parlor.  Here  the 
family  usually  sat  in  hot  weather,  when  there  were  no  ceremonious  strangers. 
.  .  .  .  This  house  had  also  two  appendages  common  to  all  those  belonging  to 
persons  in  easy  circumstances  there.  One  was  a  large  portico  at  the  door,  with 
a  few  steps  leading  up  to  it,  and  floored  like  a  room;  it  was  open  at  the  sides, 
and  had  seats  all  round.  Above  was  either  a  slight  wooden  roof,  painted  like 
an  awning,  or  a  covering  of  lattice-work,  over  which  a  transplanted  vine 
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spread  its  luxuriant  leaves  and  numerous  clusters.  These,  though  small, 
and  rather  too  acid  till  sweetened  by  the  frost,  had  a  beautiful  appearance. 
What  gave  an  air  of  liberty  and  safety  to  these  rustic  porticos,  which  always 
produced  in  my.  mind  a  sensation  of  pleasure  that  I  know  not  how  to  define, 

«  was  the  number  of  little  birds  domesticated  there.  For  their  accommoda¬ 
tion  there  was  a  small  shelf  built  round,  where  they  nestled,  sacred  from  the 
touch  of  slaves  and  children,  who  were  taught  to  regard  them  as  the  good 
genii  of  the  place,  not  to  be  disturbed  with  impunity. 

“At  the  back  of  the  large  house  was  a  smaller  and  lower  one,  so  joined  to 
it  as  to  make  the  form  of  a  cross.  There  one  or  two  lower  and  smaller  rooms 
below,  and  the  same  number  above,  atlorded  a  refuge  to  the  family  during  the 
rigors  of  winter,  when  the  spacious  summer  rooms  would  have  been  intoler¬ 
ably  cold,  and  the  smoke  of  prodigious  wood-fires  would  have  sullied  the 
elegantly  clean  furniture.  Here,  too,  was  a  sunk  story,  where  the  kitchen 
was  immediately  below  the  eating-parlor,  and  increased  the  general  warmth 
of  the  house.  In  summer  the  negroes  resided  in  slight  outer  kitchens,  where 
food  was  dressed  for  the  family.  Those  who  wrought  in  the  fields  often  had 
their  simple  dinner  cooked  without,  and  ate  it  under  the  shade  of  a  great 
tree.  One  room,  1  should  have  said,  in  the  greater  house  only,  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  company;  all  the  rest  were  bedchambers  for  their  ac¬ 
commodation,  while  the  domestic  friends  of  the  family  occupied  neat  little 
bedrooms  in  the  attics  or  the  winter-house.  This  house  contained  no 
drawing-room;  that  was  an  unheard  of  luxury;  the  winter  rooms  had  car¬ 
pets;  the  lobby  had  oil-cloth  painted  in  lozenges,  to  imitate  blue  and  white 
marble.  The  best  bedroom  was  hung  with  family  portraits,  some  of  which 
were  admirably  executed;  and  in  the  eating-room,  which,  by  the  by,  was 

rarely  used  for  that  purpose,  were  some  fine  Scripture  paintings . 

The  house  fronted  the  river,  on  the  brink  of  which,  under  shades  of  elm  and 
sycamore,  ran  the  great  road  toward  Saratoga,  Stillwater,  and  the  northern 
lakes;  a  little  simple  avenue  of  morella  cherry  trees,  enclosed  with  a  white 
rail,  led  to  the  road  and  river,  not  three  hundred  yards  distant.  Adjoining 
to  this  on  the  south  side,  was  an  enclosure  subdivided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  the  first  was  a  small  hayfield,  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  house; 
the  next,  not  so  long,  a  garden;  and  the  third,  by  far  the  largest,  an  orchard.” 
— Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  by  Mrs.  Grant,  2nd  cd.,  i,  p.  16  /  seq. 

The  best  known  Schuyler  house  is  the  “Pastures,”  the  home 
from  1762  until  his  death,  of  General  Philip  Schuyler.  On  his 
return  from  the  adventurous  voyage  to  England  in  1760,  made 
at  the  request  of  his  friend  General  Bradstreet,  Philip  had  found 
the  new  home  nearly  finished  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  sights 
which  must  have  struck  his  eye  as  he  sailed  up  the  Hudson. 
At  that  time  it  was  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  city  of  Albany 
on  the  slope  of  the  high  river  bank,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  river.  Work  on  the  new  house  had  been  in  contemplation  • 
for  some  time  before  his  departure  by  General  Schuyler  but 
during  his  absence,  General  Bradstreet  had  urged  Mrs.  Schuyler 
to  undertake  it.  There  were  a  number  of  good  carpenters  in 
and  around  Albany  just  then  attracted  by  the  high  wages  of 
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war  time  but  for  the  moment  unemployed.  A  number  of 
articles  and  pamphlets  have  been  written  about  the  house,  but 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  will  be  found  to  be  “The  Schuyler 
Mansion  at  Albany.  Residence  of  Major-General  Philip  Schuy¬ 
ler.  1762-1804,  New  York,  1911,  By  ‘The  Spirit  of  ’76’  (Miss 
Georgina  Schuyler,  a  direct  descendant  of  Philip  Schuyler).” 
This  booklet  summarizes  in  convenient  shape  a  number  of  former 
descriptions  of  the  house.  In  one  of  these  it  is  stated  that: 


“The  house  is  about  sixty  feet  square.  The  contour  of  the  roof  is  of  the 
‘double  hip’  pattern  pierced  by  small  dormers  and  square  chimneys,  balus¬ 
trades  are  carried  about  the  roof  and  across  the  dormers.  A  row  of  seven 
large  windows,  with  panes  of  glass  unusually  generous  for  thos'e  days,  pierces 
the  front  wall.  A  hexagonal,  of  later  date  than  the  house,  forms  a  vestibule 
through  which  one  enters  the  house  from  the  east,  as  its  main  entrance.  This 
extends  beyond  what  was  doubtless  the  original  front-door  of  the  mansion. 

“The  main  hall,  entered  from  the  vestibule,  is  thirty  feet  long  bv  twenty 
wide,  and  twelve  high.  A  panelled  wainscoting  of  wood,  painted  white, 
conforms  with  the  carved  wooden  cornices.  At  the  west  end  of  the  main 
hall,  directly  opposite  the  entrance,  a  fine  old  Colonial  door  with  fan  and 
side-lights  makes  an  attractive  feature.  It  leads  to  the  back  hall,  and  to  the 
historic  staircase,  with  its  white  balusters  and  dark  railing,  where  the  Toma¬ 
hawk  mark  is  shown.  The  Schuyler  staircase,  aside  from  its  history,  is  well 
worth  examining.  The  balusters  are  of  three  different  designs,  which  are 
repeated  in  the  same  order  at  every  step.  All  are  carved  by  hand  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  rope  pattern.  This  same  design  may  be  found  in  the  staircase  of  the  old 
Lee  house  at  Marblehead,  in  a  house  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  in  one 
of  the  great  mansions  of  the  South. 

“Prom  the  main  hall  there  opens,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  door,  a  large 
north-east  drawing  room.  Directly  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 
is  the  drawing-room,  where  Hamilton  and  Elizabeth  Schuyler  were  married. 
It  has  four  deeply-cased  windows,  with  window-seats,  looking  south  and 
east,  and  a  marble  mantel.  Opening  from  this  room  to  the  west,  a  small 
door  leads  to  Oeneral  Schuyler’s  study  or  office,  a  bright,  attractive  south 
room,  where  the  books  may  have  been  kept ,  with  a  small  bed-room  beyond 
it.  Access  to  this  office  could  be  had  from  the  smaller  entrance-door  at  the 
west  of  the  house.  'The  dining-room,  a  large  north-west  corner  room,  is 
entered  from  the  back  hall.  The  kitchen  was  probably  in  the  cellar,  which 
underlies  the  entire  house,  and  is  lighted  by  small  windows.  The  old  slave 
quarters  which  had  extended  back  of  the  west  of  the  dining  room,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

“'The  second  lloor  of  the  house  has  a  hall  longer  than  the  one  beneath, 
but  the  ceiling  is  not  as  high.  It  is  said  that  the  young  people  used  to  dance 
here.  'The  bed-room  on  the  south-east  corner,  directly  over  the  drawing¬ 
room  is  shown  as  the  one  where  Butgoyne  and  his  officers  slept  when  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  and  guests  of  the  house,  although  another  tradition  places  his 
room  on  the  main  lloor,  the  large  north-east  corner  room. 

“'The  woodwork  throughout  the  house  is  white,  and  the  lirst  floor  has  the 
low  wainscot  in  two  simple  panels  everywhere  lound  in  houses  .of  the  period. 
Every  room  is  well  lighted  with  large  windows,  deeply  recessed  and  with 
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inviting  window-scats.  The  doors  are  painted  to  resemble  mahogany,  and 
have  solid  brass  knobs,  and  locks  which  turn  twice.  The  heavy,  pine  floors 
are  good  for  generations  to  come. 

“A  steep  stairway  leads  to  the  large  attic,  a  most  inviting  stowaway 
place  with  great  beams  overhead,  of  hand-wrought  timber,  made  fast  with 
wooden  pegs. 

^  “The  Schuyler  house  had  ample  grounds  about  it,  with  gardens  and 
orchards,  with  grapevines  trained  upon  trellised  arbors,  flower  beds  and  well- 
kept  lawns.  It  was  approached  by  an  avenue  bordered  bv  line  trees  from 
the  entrance  gate.  Today  the  grounds  are  much  smaller,  being  only  about 
an  acre  in  extent.  With  the  growth  of  the  city  in  later  times,  streets  bearing 
the  family  names  of  Philip,  Catharine  and  Elizabeth,  were  cut  through, 
and  the  grading  made  it  necessary  to  build  a  retaining  wall  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  lot.” 

From  the  time  of  its  completion  until  the  death  of  General 
Schuyler,  the  house  witnessed  a  constant  llow  of  visitors,  for  the 
General  was  well  known  for  his  hospitability  and  it  is  said  that 
during  his  life  time  “no  stranger  of  distinction  visited  Albany 
without  either  entering  its  portal  or  sleeping  under  its  roof.” 
The  interesting  pamphlet  just  quoted  reminds  us  that: 


‘‘In  Colonial  days,  came  the  Crown  Governors  from  New  York — Tryon 
and  his  wife,  Sir  Henry  Moore  and  his  wife  and  daughters,  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
and  Oliver  (this  is  a  mistake  for  James)  De  Lancey;  also  Schuyler’s  friends 
in  public  life,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Provincial  Assembly — Philip  Living¬ 
ston,  John  Cruger,  William  Duer,  William  Smth,  J r. ,  Henry  Van  Schaick, 
and  many  others;  while  the  large  family  connection,  Van  Rensselaers, 
Sehuylers  from  New  Jersey,  Livingstons,  Ten  Broeeks,  Van  Cortlandts, 
Cochrans,  Bayards  and  Cuylers,  came  and  went.  Hospitality  was  sacred 
in  those  days,  the  homestead  being  always  open  to  relatives  to  come  and 
sleep  under  the  roof.  There  were  no  hotels.  Strangers  bringing  letters- of 
introduction  were  of  course  kept  by  the  fireside.  Many  a  family  has  its 
eighteenth  century  tradition  of  the  guest  who  came  to  pass  a  month,  and 
who  stayed  seven  years!  On  the  other  hand,  the  Manors  were  often  remote 
and  the  winter  evenings  long! . With  the  Revolution,  came  Com¬ 

missioners  from  Congress  and  officers  going  northward  to  the  armies.  The 
most  notable  were  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
and  with  them  Father  John  Carroll,  afterwards  the  first  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  Then  came  a  succession  of  eminent 
persons— Hamilton,  Lafayette,  St.  Clair,  Clinton,  Steuben,  Knox,  Wilcox, 
Duane,  Gansevoort,  and  others.  After  the  peace,  Washington  crowned  the 
house  with  his  presence.  Even  Gates  was  made  welcome;  and  by  a  tragic 
coincidence,  young  Aaron  Burr,  studying  law  in  Albany,  introduced  by 
Alexander  MacDougal,  of  New  York,  often  sat  in  that  sunny  south  room, 
the  General’s  study,  consulting  the  books  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal — •' 
Burr  who  was  to  bring  sorrow  and.  mourning  into  that  household, 
when  Hamilton  fell  in  the  duel,  pierced  by  the  well-aimed  bullet  of  Burr’s 
animosity. 

“But  the  coming,  as  guests,  of  General  Burgoyne  and  his  staff  officers, 
directly  after  the  burning  by  the  British  of  Schuyler’s  country  house,  barns 
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and  mills  at  Saratoga,  makes  the  Albany  house  a  monument  of  Schuyler’s 
unselfish  and  chivalrous  kindness . 

“After  the  war,  during  Schuyler’s  untiring  efforts  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  besides  Hamilton  we  have  the  great  lawyers,  John 
Jay,  Chancellor  Kent,  Chancellor  Livingston,  Gouverncur  Morris  and 
others . 

“As  the  June  sunshine  plays  upon  the  old  house  and  the  horse-chestnuts 
blossom,  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  patriotic  pilgrim  how  many  scenes 
are  evoked,  how  many  stately  figures  move  through  those  halls!  .  .  .  . 
Youths  and  maidens  stroll  across  the  lawn  or  sit  on  the  bank  under  the 

trees . in  the  large  hall  on  the  second  story,  through  which  the  soft 

wind  blows  so  refreshingly,  sit  Hamilton  and  his  Betsey.  He  is  always 
writing,  but  his  foot  rocks  the  cradle  of  his  little  boy,  and  when  the  child 
awakes,  smiling  and  refreshed,  he  dances  him  on  his  knee.  Kittle  Kitty 
Schuyler,  her  hand  in  that  of  old  Prince  (one  of  the  family  slaves),  has  gone 
toward  the  orchard  with  a  promise  of  one  of  those  golden  plums,  while 
Masters  Philip  and  Rensselaer  profit  by  Prince’s  absence  to  play  their 

pranks  in  the  pantry . What  an  excitement  spread  through  the  house, 

shared  by  Prince  and  Dinah  and  Sambo,  the  night  when  candles  burned  at 
every  window,  to  celebrate  the  good  news  from  Poughkeepsie, — the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Constitution  by  the  State!  What  an  eager,  admiring  throng 
tilled  hall  and  parlors,  and  crowded  the  staircase,  to  see  Washington  when, 
at  the  reception  that  summer  evening  after  the  Peace,  he  stood  by  his  host 
and  hostess  and  received  those  heartfelt  and  respectful  salutations!” 


After  a  number  of  vicissitudes,  the  old  house  passed  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  family  and  at  last  became  an  institution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Bishop  of  Albany  agreed  to 
sell  it  “to  the  State  or  to  the  patriotic  societies,”  and  finally,  in 
1911,  it  was  bought  by  the  State  to  be  preserved  for  the  public, 
as  a  memorial  to  General  Schuyler,  and  as  an  historic  monu¬ 
ment,  and  was  dedicated  and  opened  to  the  public  by  Governor 
Whitman,  October  17,  1917.  It  is  now  in  charge  of  a  board  of 
ten  Trustees  and  has  been  restored  by  them,  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  State  Architect,  and  under  appropriations  gener¬ 
ously  made  for  that  purpose  by  the  State. 
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